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I. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


THERE is an affinity between the spiritual nature of man 
and spiritual truth. When this truth has been consciously 
accepted by the human soul, the agreement thus formed be- 
comes a fact of consciousness—an inner consciousness of the 
truth. This is ‘the Christian consciousness.” This phrase, 
derived from Schliermacher and extensively employed by 
Neander, has become the watchword of the modern de- 
structive and reconstructive schools of Christian theology 
which have not yet broken with a belief in a true inspiration 
of the Scriptures. 

In addition to this individual experience of the truth, 
there is the consciousness of the whole body of believers in 
the world at any given time, a devout Zeit-Geist. And in 
addition to the individual and generic consciousness, there 
is that of the church in all lands and ages, “the historic 
consciousness.” The statement is often made that the doc- 
trine of the Christian consciousness is Protestant individual- 
ism again run mad. But it should always be remembered 
that those who make the most of this doctrine insist that the 
consciousness of the individual should be corrected by the 
spiritual deliverances of the age and of the whole church. 
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And yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to see how the 
effect of these limitations, which were designed to correct 
the doctrine and free it from the taint of personal bias, is 
not really to impart to it an element of vagueness. Each 
man may be competent to report truthfully the deliverances. 
of his own consciousness. But how are we to get at the 
generic Christian consciousness of our day? It is easy to 
mistake an eddy for the main current. The Andover Review 
is certain that it is an exponent of the Christian conscious- 
ness of the time. The Presbyterian Quarterly is equally 
sure that it is in the Gulf Stream. The fact is that no man, 
or review, or theological party is competent to tell us what 
the generic consciousness of our time reports. We are con- 
stantly mistaking the opinion of a clique for the true spirit 
of the age. The individual consciousness of a weak man is 
apt to be the reflection of the opinion of a clique, while a 
strong and independent thinker will not hesitate to array 
himself against the world. 

When we seek to modify the individual by the historic 
consciousness, we find that it is as difficult to determine 
what the whole church has reported as it is in the Roman 
church to decide what “tradition” may teach. Since the 
Reformation eminent English and German theologians have 
been teaching that the historic Christian consciousness bore 
some resemblance to Augustinianism, but Professor A. V. G. 
Allen tells us that this is not so. If The Continuity of 
Christian Thought gives us a fair example of the success 
we may expect in ascertaining the historic Christian con- 
sciousness, we may as well abandon the attempt. Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, has always been a good 
watch-dog to scare undesirable strangers from the prem- 
ises ; it has never been a lamp to the feet or alight to the path. 
In the last analysis the Christian consciousness is the in- 
dividual consciousness. The formula for the personal equa- 
tion has not been made out. 
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And yet, with these serious limitations, the Christian 
consciousness performs important functions, and it is one of 
the best signs of our times that the insistant emphasis which 
a school of thinkers are placing upon it is bringing into 
bolder relief some of the adaptations of Christianity to man’s 
spiritual necessities. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the 
functions of the Christian consciousness, and then to con- 
sider its relation to the Scriptures, to theology, to ethics and 
to preaching. 

I. In the first place, the Christian consciousness un- 
doubtedly gives us a most valuable verification of the 
truths of Christianity. It is one of the leading sources of the 
Christian’s certainty of the truth. In his introduction to his 
System of Christian Doctrine, Dr. Dorner, with character- 
istic German thoroughness, considers the various steps by 
which the human mind comes to certainty in religion. He 
points out that neither historic certainty as to the Scriptures 
nor logical certainty coming from a conformity of their 
ideals to a previously accepted just philosophical system 
are sufficient to give the human soul the assurance of the 
truth in which it can rest. It is only when the soul exer- 
cises faith, and the agreement between man’s spiritual na- 
ture and the divine truth is formed, that there arises in 
consciousness the highest type of certainty. ‘‘ There is 
heard in the heart,” says Dr. Dorner, “a challenge to 
cherish both the religious and ethical impulse and to seek 
their satisfaction. Where that satisfaction is earnestly 
sought, a longing after the self-revealing God is awakened ; 
and if that longing breaks conscientiously through all 
temptations, it finds what it needs in Christianity by the 
instrumentality of a higher form of faith than the fides his- 
torica, by evangelical saving faith.”’* 

It is impossible for us to have the same conviction of the 
* Dorner, System of Christian Theology, Vol. 1., PT. 158. 
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truth of a statement of history or of the truth of a philo- 
sophical system, on the ground of human testimony or 
logic, that we have of a truth which has been personally 
appropriated by the soul, and which, by its own self- 
evidencing power to the soul, has vindicated itself as divine. 
Thus the Christian consciousness certifies to the believer 
the truth of that which he has accepted by faith. It coun- 
tersigns and authenticates the truth of the Scriptures by the 
evidence of experience. The Biblical doctrine of “the 
witness of the Spirit” is only another statement of this 
fact. A distinctive feature of the Protestant doctrine in the 
Reformation times was the emphasis placed upon the ées¢z- 
montium Spiritus Sancti. Passages could be culled in 
abundance from sermons and dissertations of Luther in 
which he places the utmost value upon the Christian con- 
sciousness as verification of the truth. Indeed, Luther 
failed, as many fail to-day, to distinguish between a verifica- 
tion of the truth and atest of the truth. Sometimes he went 
clean over to the position which the rationalist and the 
mystic hold in common, and made his Christian conscious- 
ness a final, positive test of truth. He did precisely this in 
repudiating the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James. 
Among the Protestants the Moravians and the followers of 
Wesley have most nearly approached the more conservative 
positions of Luther. And the dead orthodoxy which curses 
the Lutheran church to-day in Germany springs from two 
opposite causes. One party has substantially repudiated 
the Christian consciousness as a valid or necessary verifica- 
tion of Christian truth, and has substituted the fides historica 
for evangelical faith. The other party, through an undue 
exaltation of the Christian consciousness, has developed a 
one-sided subjectivity which, following certain tendencies in 
Luther’s thought, swings clear of anchorage to an objective 
revelation in the Word of God. 

The danger that threatens the adherents of the so-called 
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‘‘New Theology ” in the United States is in the latter direc- 
tion. Few writers of this school speak as yet of the Chris- 
tian consciousness as a final positive test of truth as un- 
flinchingly as their brethren in Germany do. But they 
speak of the Christian consciousness as “‘ a source of knowl- 
edge.” This is precisely what it cannot be, and precisely 
what Schliermacher did not hold that it was. Instead of 
considering it a distinct source of truth, he primarily regarded 
it as an evidence to the truth created in the soul by the 
cordial acceptance of the truth. To him it was a source of 
feeling. It gives assurance, not knowledge. Christian con- 
sciousness is no more the source or a source of truth 
than the evidence which satisfied Rhoda that it was Peter 
who stood without the gate was the source of Peter. 

The Christian consciousness does not originate truth ; it 
is an evidence of the moral sensibilities to truth. Its value 
as a source of religious knowledge is zero; its value as evi- 
dence is enormous. If Dr. George R. Crooks had distin- 
guished between knowledge and its evidence, he would not 
have asserted that because the Methodist sings ‘“‘ What we 
have felt and seen with confidence we tell,” c¢herefore the 
Christian consciousness is a source of knowledge.* 

II. Another function of the Christian consciousness is 
to act as a negative test of truth, prohibitively rather than 
normatively. Within a certain well-defined realm it 
declares decisively and authoritatively what is not true. 
This function of the gracious consciousness is, of course, in 
one aspect the logical counterpart of its power of verifying 
the truth. The certainty which it gives the soul that what 
it has received by faith is true implies an equal certainty that 
what contradicts that faith is false. 

‘** Apart from the evidences,” says Canon Liddon, “ which 
lead a man up to faith, there are two tests of a true revela- 
tion which can never be dispensed with. It must not con- 


* Homiletic Review, Vol. XI1., p. 99. 
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tradict the highest, purest, clearest voice of natural con- 
science ; it must not contradict itself. Oursense of primary 
moral truth is just as much God’s voice as his revelation of 
truth without us. He cannot unsay what he has already 
told us within. Our conscience, of course, may be misin- 
formed. We must look to that; it is a grave matter. But 
if, for instance, it were true that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment contradicted the true idea of justice—not of justice 
between one creature and another creature, but of a very 
different thing, justice as between the creature and the 
Creator—then that would be a reason for rejecting the doc- 
trine. And if we are told that a series of teachers who, un- 
less history is worthless, contradict each other upon impor- 
tant points, that certainly is a reason for distrusting the 
system which makes the assertion. But beyond this, in the 
purely spiritual and supernatural sphere, we are not at all 
able to say beforehand what a religion coming from God 
ought to do, ought to teach, ought to be like. The finite 
cannot measure the Infinite or his work.”* 

We may press precisely these considerations in regard to 
the Christian consciousness as a test of truth. The Chris- 
tian consciousness is a test of truth as against the logical 
contradictory to its deliverances. The truth which the soul 
has verified in its own experience is the center of further 


. certainty, and is a norm by which statements of alleged truth 


contradictory to its deliverances are judged. No amount of 
authority can make an irrational statement credible—the in- 
tellect repudiates it; and no amount of authority for a re- 
ligious doctrine which contradicts the testimony of the 
Christian consciousness can override that testimony. 

But between what is irreconcilable with the deliverances 
of the Christian consciousness and what is contradictory to 
them there is a great gulf fixed. And this function of the 
Christian consciousness is only legitimately exercised 


* Canon Liddon’s Sermon on ‘* Naaman’s Expectations.” 
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against its logical contradictory. For instance, the doctrine 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked seems to be irrecon- 
cilable with the deliverances of the Christian consciousness 
of many persons. They say that they cannot harmonize 
that doctrine with their conceptions of other Christian doc- 
trines. Their Christian consciousness does not respond to 
it, and until it does, their belief in it cannot in the highest 
and noblest sense become faith; for, as Van Osterzee well 
says: ‘So long as I do not consciously accept a truth for 
myself, it remains a truth, external to and above me, but is 
not a truth for me, and in me.”* But it would be exceedingly 
difficult to show that the doctrine of eternal penalty for sin 
contradicts the Christian consciousness. Those who upon 
the authority of the Christian consciousness, reject this doc- 
trine, are entrusting. to it a function which does not legiti- 
mately belong to it. It is precisely the same in regard to 
the Scriptural doctrine of the use of wine. The statement 
that Christ made wine by miracle for a wedding entertain- 
ment is not reconcilable with the testimony of the Christian 
consciousness of many excellent Christians. But he would 
be a bold man who should attempt to show that that state- 
ment logically contradicts any man’s Christian conscious- 
ness; and he who erases that passage from the Scripture is 
entrusting to his Christian consciousness a usurped and 
perilous power. 

It will neither do to follow in the steps of one division of 
German Lutheranism and value too highly a belief that has 
not become a conviction, nor will it do to follow the other 
division and discard beliefs because they have not yet be- 
come convictions. If human nature were unfallen, if the 
divine image in man had not been distorted by sin, we 
should be justified in making the Christian consciousness a 
positive test of truth, for the perfect but partial revelation of 
God within the human soul would exactly match any true 


* Van Osterzee, Christian Dogmatics, Vol. I., p. 23. 
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objective revelation. But taking human nature as it is, we 
cannot assert that the most complete response of the soul to 
Christian truth furnishes a standard by which God’s object- 
ive revelation of himself may be contravened. Of course 
the mystics who violently assume that the “new man” born 
in the heart upon the exercise of saving faith is the image of 
God in man perfectly restored, are logical enough in making 
the Christian consciousness a final test of truth. The ad- 
herents of the ‘‘New Theology” who make the largest 
claim for the Christian consciousness as a positive test of 
truth, disclose the weakness of their own position when they 
correct the witness of individual experience by the testimony 
of the age or Church. 

This prohibitive function of the Christian consciousness 
resembles the sense of shame in a pure-minded man. There 
are certain sights, suggestions and associations from which, 
prompted by it, he will spontaneously turn, There are other 
sights, suggestions and associations to whose influence he 
will gladly open his heart. There will be many things con- 
cerning which this sense will make no deliverance until their 
character is more fully revealed. By virtue of the Christian ‘ 
consciousness the Christian may often pronounce decisively 
and authoritatively concerning a view of truth or a question 
of conduct, that itisun-Christian. Other views of truth and 
courses of conduct it gladly recognizes as Christian. But in 
the large realm between the positively Christian and the un- 
Christian it has no power of setting up its tests as final. It 
must wait for light. It must exercise its discrimination in 
absolute subordination to the Word of God. 

III.—A third function of the Christian consciousness is 
the discovery of the truth. It has a prophetic power. It 
has its intuitions which God’s Word and Providence verify. 
The cry of Peter’s heart, ‘“‘ Bid me come out to Thee on the 
water,” was prophetic of Jesus’ command “Come.” Just 
as Christ’s physical presence prompted in Peter’s heart the 
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desire which prophesied Christ’s invitation, so Christ’s 
spiritual presence in the heart, which has received him by 
faith, begets in the soul new desires and hints of truth and 
duty. Views of truth and of corresponding duties which 
have subsequently vindicated themselves to Christian minds 
as trustworthy, as a matter of fact, have seldom had their 
birth in the interpretation of the letter of Scripture. But in 
the Christian consciousness there has been an intuition of 
the truth which has been corroborated by the Word. “ Bid 
me come out to Thee upon the waters” the Christian heart, 
trusting only in its intuitions, has cried out, and Christ has 
answered “Come.” Luther’s apprehension of the doctrine 
of justification by faith was not the result of his exegetical 
studies. The Christian heart of the man longed for that 
truth, and when Staupitz dropped in his ear the precious 
sentence, “The just shall live by faith,” that was the ‘‘ Come” 
of the Lord to his Peter’s cry. William Carey was reading 
Cook’s Voyages when the thought was born within him 
that he and all Christ’s Church should preach the Gospel to 
the world. He turned to the Scripture and found, we may 
imagine to his amazement, that that was the precise duty 
our Lord had laid upon his disciples. 

And these thoughts and desires which have sprung from 
the Christian consciousness have brought out the clear and 
impressive meanings of the Scriptures. With this illumi- 
nation men have seen these meanings and wondered at 
their former blindness to them. There is more in Christian- 
ity than the Book we call “the Bible.” There is more in 
Christianity than the church. There is in Christ’s religion 
his living Spirit, which no inan can limit or define, and from 
that Spirit come the best impulses of action and the best 
limits of the truth. And the point at which the Holy Spirit 
teaches men is the Christian consciousness. The touch is 
not mechanical but spiritual. He allies himself with the new 
life in the heart which manifests itself in that consciousness. 
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His operations are indistinguishable from its deliverances. 
Allparties in the Christian church to-day are fond of quoting. 
with approval John Robinson’s famous sentence, ‘“‘ The Lord 
hath yet more light and truth to break out of his Holy 
Word.” But as a matter of fact many believe that this is 
not as true in 1888 as it was in 1620. A light and spacious 
mind, not closed against the intentions of men in whom is 
the Lord’s spirit, is the need of those who would not withstand 
God’s spiritual leadership to-day. 

All through the history of the church the intuitions of 
Christian hearts have been in advance of the received 
doctrines of the church, but her ear has heard the Lord say- 
ing ‘“‘Come” to those whose brave hearts have cried, “‘ Bid 
me come out unto thee upon the waters.” Of course not all 
the yearnings or speculations of devout hearts have been 
prophetic of fresh and deeper apprehension of the truth; 
though the Christian consciousness has had this holy power 
of discovering the truth, the tests of truth arenotinher. But 
through the intuitions of the Christian consciousness the 
path of truth has been illuminated and the promise of Christ 
has been fulfilling that he will send the “ Spirit of truth, he 
shall guide you into all the truth” (John 16: 13.)—a 
promise that according to the requirements of any fair exe- 
gesis can hardly be strictly limited to those to whom our 
Lord spoke. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of some of the re- 
lations of the Christian consciousness. 

I. What is its relation to the Scriptures? It is, perhaps, 
in answering this question that the so-called “New The- 
ology ” makes its distinctive departure. Professor Geo. T. 
Ladd, in his recent volume, What is the Bible, lays down 
these positions: ‘‘ It isa matter of undoubted fact that the 
Bible was dependent upon the church for its existence; and 
that in the order of history the church existed before the 
Bible. All the separate books of the Bible are the pro- 
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ducts of the activity of members of the believing commu- 
nity. These books are also the product of the spirit of the 
church; the common spiritual life which animates the com- 
munity has produced these books. So, also, is the Bible 
dependent upon the church for fixing its limits as a collec- 
tion of canonical Scriptures.” [p. 454.] 

These words fairly represent the attitude of the advanced 
New Theologians toward the relation of the Scriptures to 
Christian consciousness. From the Christian conscious- 
ness of Apostles and Apostolic men came the Scriptures 
and the consciousness of the church accepted these writings. 
The Christian consciousness therefore holds a relation of 
priority in time and of logical precedence to the Bible. The 
ultimate inference, therefore, is inevitable that the faculty 
which produced the Scriptures and which accepted them 
when produced is competent to apply to them its own pos- 
itive tests. Dr. Ladd’s primal assumption that inspiration 
and the normal action of the Christian consciousness differ 
in degree, not in kind, is his fundamental error. If we 
sharply distinguish between inspiration and the action of 
the Christian consciousness we are not shut up to any such 
conclusion as that reached by Dr. Ladd; and if we dis- 
tinguish between reason and the Christian consciousness we 
are not shut up to the conclusion that the authority of the 
Bible rests upon the antecedent authority of the church, 
which is the Roman Catholic doctrine masquerading in the 
garments of “advanced thought.” The unwritten Word 
existed before the written Word and before the church, and 
the church accepted the written Word as authoritative not 
simply because the Christian consciousness accepted it, but 
upon the two-fold ground of internal and external evidence 
addressing itself to the human reason.* And this is not elevat- 
ing the reason to the place we have just denied to the Chris- 
tian consciousness, for in admitting that the Scriptures must 


* Hodge’s Systematic Theology, Vol. I., p. 129. 
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make their ultimate appeal to the logical understanding we 
are not making the reason the source or the standard of the 
Scriptures. Rhoda, within the gate may be able to decide 
that it is Peter who stands without and upon that evidence, 
she is justified in opening the gates, but she may not there- 
fore be competent to pass upon Peter’s message. As Dr. 
E. D. Morris has well said, ‘‘ The understanding and the 
reason, investigation and analysis, logic and demonstration, 
have their ordained place and value in the commendation of 
the truth of God to human faith, as truly as has the gracious 
consciousness whether of the individual believer or of the 
church. The ultimate standard of all doctrines, dogmas, 
opinions, hopes of men lies in the Divine Word itself, as 
carefully studied, analyzed, verified by the human mind— 
working according to its own legitimate and necessary 
laws.””* 

It is precisely at this point that Dr. Munger falls into 
error. He says, ‘‘ If Christianity has any human basis it is 
its entire reasonableness. It must not only sit easily on the 
mind, but it mustally itself with it in allits normal action. If 
it chafes it, if it is aburden, if it antagonizes, it detracts from 
itself ; the human mind cannot be detracted from. ‘ 
In the last analysis revelation—so far as its acceptance is 
concerned—rests on reason, and not reason on revelation.’’t 
In a sense this last sentence is profoundly true, because 
reason is that to which the Scriptures make-their ultimate ap- 
peal. But this is not the sense which Dr. Munger would attach 
to his own language. He would say that the reason must pass 
upon the contents of revelation as well as upon the argu- 
ments by which the Scriptures are vindicated as a revela- 
tion. But Rhoda can identify Peter and admit him within 
the gate without being competent to pass upon Peter’s mes- 
sage. Dr. Munger fails to distinguish between Rhoda’s 


* 1s There Probation After Death? p. 209. 
t Freedom of Faith, pp. 11, 12. 
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competency to identify Peter and her competency to pass 
upon his message. 

Unless inspiration be regarded as a form of the action of 
the Christian consciousness, it cannot be considered either 
as the soufce of the Scriptures or a test of theirtruth. The 
fact is that inspiration belongs to the category of the super- 
natural; that the Scriptures are primarily accepted as 
from God upon the ground of evidence addressed to the 
reason; that the Christian consciousness adds indefinitely 
to the weight of this evidence, precisely as the trusses 
of a bridge add to the strength of its girders; that instead 
of the Christian consciousness being the source of the Scrip- 
tures, the exact contrary is true and the Scriptures are the 
source of this graciousness, consciousness, and the product 
of the Scriptures cannot in any just sense be their criterion. 

II. But though the Christian consciousness is not a 
source or test of truth, it is a secondary and subsidiary 
source of Christian. It determines the environment in 
which theology grows. It gives it an atmosphere. It in- 
fluences its method. A great deal incautious thinking and 
writing upon this subject arises from a failure to distinguish 
between truth and theology, between the Scriptures and a 
human philosophy of the Scriptures. The Scriptures are a 
permanent, theology is a variable. The Scriptures are to- 
day what they were in the first century, theology has been 
in a state of constant flux. Of course there must be a con- 
stant development in theology unless we are prepared to 
put the decisions of certain councils or the writings of cer- 
tain men upon an equality with the Scriptures. This de- 
velopment, however, may be downward as well as upward. 
A true conception of development embraces the fact of de- 
cay as well as the fact of growth. It by no means follows 
from this recognition of development in theology, that the 
development is always towards a true philosophy of the 
Scriptures. We are forced to recognize this relation of in- 
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dividual experience and of a devout Zeit- Geist to theology. 
No reader of the Confessions of Augustine fails to mark the 
intimate connection between his personal experience and his 
theology. Men have never yet seen the Scriptures in 
Bacon’s “‘ clear, white light.” There is ‘‘a personal equa- 
tion in theology as well as in astronomy.” 

The fact of this relation is a warning to the theologian to 
make his consciousness tally with the Scriptures instead of 
reversing the process. It vitiates every attempt to place a 
human creed or the deliverances of any man or council, or 
the sentiments of any age on an equality with the Scrip- 
tures. A frank recognition of this relation is one of the 
most effective preventives to a one sided theology. 

III, But the relation of the Christian consciousness to 
ethics is not of less importance. It is in this relation that 
with due subordination to the Scriptures it exercises most 
decisively what we have described as its function of discov- 
ering truth. The New Testament contains germinally a 
system of Christian ethics. The application of these prin- 
ciples to personal life, to the problems of sociology and 
government is the function of the Christian consciousness. 
What would Jesus Christ do, were he here in my place, 
with my limitations and environment? is the question that 
must be answered before the Christian can intelligently or 
in any deep and vital sense “follow” Christ. And that 
question is to be largely answered by each one of us from 
the centre of Christian consciousness. We have a certain 
state of feeling and judgment, the product of the response 
of our own souls to the revealed truth and will of Jesus. 
And just as we may say, “‘ From my knowledge of my friend 
I am sure he would like that picture, he would not approve 
that course of action; so we in our Christian conscious- 
ness, where the Scriptures are silent as to specific duty, have 
a guide to right moral action. It was her Christian con- 
sciousness, her sense of what was due Christ, that led Mary 
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to annoint our Saviour’s feet at lavish cost. What lifts a 
deed to its highest level is obedience to the Spirit of Christ, 
an obedience which prompted by a loving intuition of his 
temper carries his principles into fresh and ingenious appli- 
cations. The questions of our time which are agitating the 
minds of men as to temperance and prohibition, as to the 
relations of labor and capital, as to pauperism and prison 
reform, and the duty of the rich to the poor are not to be 
settled by an appeal to the /#tera scripta of the Bible, for 
the Bible is for the most part silent as to them, but by an 
appeal to the Christian consciousness, which will apply the 
great principles of the Scriptures to the solution of the 
specific exigent questions of our time. 

IV. Of course, then, in view of this whole discussion the 
relation of the Christian consciousness to preaching is a vital 
one. It cannot be maintained that a preacher should only 
preach “level to his experience,” but it is true that only 
those truths which have awakened the deepest response of 
his own soul, those doctrines which have taken a living root 
in his own heart can be proclaimed with the unction and 
vitality which alone meet the true idea of what preaching 
should be. The ideal preacher should certainly only preach 
level to his own experience. When one does thus speak 
from the centre of his own consciousness his sermon has 
something of the Apostolic swing and of the Apostolic in- 
spiration. On his lips the word of God becomes living. The 
spirit in man speaks to the spirit in man, or rather we are 
conscious that the Spirit of God is addressing us through 
the human spirit. We are in the presence of a spiritual 
power that awes and hushes and melts us. In that presence 
doubts are dissolved, this world sinks to its true value and 
eternal things become real. Certainly he has no call to 
preach Christ’s gospel who cannot proclaim it from the cen- 
tre of the Christian consciousness, and to whom God has not 
given proof of its divinity which transcends any argument 
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addressed to the reason. And certainly the effectiveness of 
the Christian minister will not be in proportion to his learn- 
ing, eloquence or gifts of persuasion, but it will be in direct 
proportion to the depth and scope of the response of his 


own soul to the gospel of Christ. 
GEORGE E. Horr, JR. 


Boston, Mass. 














THE PREACHER AS PASTOR. 


II. 
THE PREACHER AS PASTOR. 


DoEs the church need greater preachers ? No. Does she 
need better preachers? Yes. Does she need better pastors? 
Yes, decidedly. And in gaining the better pastors she will 
gain the better preachers. There is, it would seem, an in- 
creasing tendency in these latter days to undervalue the pas- 
toral side of the preacher’s work. Personal observation, 
the testimony direct and indirect of the religious press, and 
the condition of the modern church, all lead to this conclu- 
sion. The tendency to neglect these duties of the pastoral 
office bodes only evil to the church. Hence, it is time to 
consider the causes of neglect, the extent of the danger and 
the remedies available. 


I.—WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF NEGLECT. 


One at least is to be found on the part of the pastor him- 
self. The preachers of the present day (certainly those who 
hold positions of influence) are men of education. They 
must be that. We may well rejoice that it is so. They are 
supposed to have had a college training and a seminary 
training, many of them have enjoyed the advantages of a 
post-graduate course of study and not a few have spent 
years in foreign universities. It would be strange if minds 
thus trained for years in the schools should not have become 
studious in habit, and especially when their chosen lines of 
study have brought them face to face with the most fascinat- 
ing and the most stupendous problems which have ever 
occupied the mind of man; and it would not be strange if 
men thus trained, looking out into endless vistas of attain- 
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ment before them, should find in themselves a strong 
disrelish for spending hours of every day amid untrained 
minds possessed only of sordid aims, or absorbed by the 
commonest of commonplace. What could seem more like 
waste of time and what could involve larger loss ? 

2. A second cause for the neglect spoken of, is to be 
found on the part of the church, though perhaps it has been 
thrust upon the church by the world. It is an increasing 
tendency on the part of the church to magnify the public 
work at the expense of the private work of the minister. 
The man is talked of among his own people as a preacher, 
spoken of by the newspapers as a preacher, and rated every- 
where as a preacher rather than as a minister. Do we need 
any better evidence of this than that furnished by the candi- 
dating system of the present day ? Churches seek for men 
who will draw the crowds. It is no secret. They want men 
who will work for the edification of a congregation, rather 
perhaps than for “ the perfecting of the saints, the edifying of 
the body of Christ.””’ The unconscious admissions of pulpit 
committees are painful in the extreme. And churches seek- 
ing for spiritual guides, often pass by the men who are 
known to have wrought noble Christian work for years, and 
select those whe are unknown, or even those who are known 
to be dangerous guides, simply because they have flaunted a 
showy banner upon the platform for an hour. Those 
churches which demand simply preaching to-day, may come 
to demand simply lecturing to-morrow. 

3. In our modern complex civilization may be found a 
third cause of the neglect which has been mentioned. The 
church though not of the world, is yet in the world, where 
she must be until the world is won. In the changing char- 
acter of the ages, it is inevitable that she should be changed. 
The swirling tides of modern life touch the church and mod- 
ify its life, of course—not necessarily for the worse—often 
for the better no doubt. But yet the multitude of diverse 
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interests, domestic, business, intellectual, social, are pressing 
so closely that hours of Christian devotion are hardly won. 
The seen and the temporal are all-absorbing ; the unseen and 
the eternal are as if they were not. As a consequence the 
spiritual help of the pastor is not earnestly sought; perhaps 
it is not welcome, until one awakened by some rude shock 
from the dream which has held him, has come to see the 
reality of the unseen. 

4. Andin the same connection a fourth cause of neglect 
may be mentioned. ‘There are at the present day, multi- 
tudes of Christian people and people not professedly Chris- 
tian, who’are engaged in noble works of philanthropy and 
reform, aside from the lines of distinctively church work. They 
are naturally anxious to enlist the services and the influence 
of the pastor; and what pastor would wish by refusal, to 
check in the slightest degree any worthy work for lost 
humanity ? But these things take time and vital energy. 
The time and force thus expended must be saved elsewhere, 
and itis the pastoral work which in most cases will suffer 
thereby. 

And so it may be said with certain limitations, that the 
modern minister’s pastoral work receives too little attention, 
because modern ministerial culture is against it, modern 
church ambition is against it, modern civilization and social 
life is against it, and the activity of modern philanthropy is 
against it. 


IIL.—WHAT ARE THE DANGERS OF NEGLECT ? 


The neglect spoken of is fraught with great danger, and 
if not attended to will result in great harm to the minister 
and to the church. And to the pastor there are dangers 
physical, intellectual, and most of all, spiritual. The physi- 
cal danger is perhaps hardly worth mentioning, so over- 
shadowed is it by the spiritual. And yet eminent medical 
authorities tell us that the minister’s life furnishes almost 
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the ideal conditions of longevity, when it combines daily 
work in the study with daily visitation from home to home. 
The energies exhausted in the morning may be repaired in 
the afternoon, and fully restored at night; and intense brain 
labor may thus be prolonged for years without injury. But 
woe to him who tries to steal for study those hours which 
Nature demands for restoration. What a merciful provision 
is it that the minister’s life furnishes the opportunity for 
constant ministry, and at the same time preserves the perfect 
equilibrium of his vital forces, and thus lengthens the dura- 
tion of his ministry as well. 

But intellectually too the preacher will suffer if he neglect 
his pastoral work, even though his people be rude and un- 
trained in mind. There is nothing more healthful for the 
mind than rubbing against other minds. Those are the 
great minds which learn from all. One is often surprised by 
the knowledge of detail, revealed in‘some giant like Goethe. 
It is easily explained. He gathers from all sources. Such 
a mind gathers, perhaps, because it is great, but conversely, 
it is great because it has thus gathered. 

Moreover, the preacher’s rhetorical style is sure to suffer 
by isolation from the people whom he addresses. By the 
study of books he may become logical, and he may become 
possessed of a very elegant poetic style; but he will miss 
that grasp and strength of composition which seizes men and 
rouses them to action. The language of every-day life must 
be learned by mingling with every-day life. Literature can- 
not furnish it. 

But the great peril of all, to the isolated preacher, is a 
spiritual peril. Let the preacher be a man of brain if he 
can, but most of all let him be a man of heart. There is 
danger that in our time the minister may forget his very 
mission—the errand on which he has been sent by the Most 
High. Can any calamity be greater than that? Strong, in- 
deed, must he be who is proof against every subtle tempta- 
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tion of the day to lower his divine standard if not to change 
it for another. Thank God for every help by which the ad- 
vanced schools of our time fit men for larger usefulness, but 
we ought daily to pray that’in the very schools for the 
prophets and in the study of the minister, no one be allowed 
to forget what Neander has so finely said, that ‘the heart 
makes the theologian.” The man who is by God’s help to 
open the hearts of other men, must surely have his own heart 
open; and nothing will so quickly close the springs of that 
heart and stiffen its sympathies as the cutting the lines of 
constant communication between it and other hearts. Sep- 
arate from them, the preacher will become morose and self- 
centered inevitably. In that hour he becomes unfit for a 
preacher of the living Gospel of Christ. In body, mind and 
spirit there is danger to the pastor. 

But the dangers to the pastor are even less than the 
dangers to his church. The preacher’s false estimation of 
the true proportions of his work, the regarding his preach- 
ing not simply as supreme, but as everything, may result in 
great additions to the membership of his church. But large 
and frequent additions to church membership are not always 
blessings. Rapid builders are not always safe builders. 
Great churches are not always strong churches. By and by 
may come a builder who shall say: ‘“ This church is like the 
Washington monument; we cannot build it higher until it 
has a new and deeper and broader foundation.” 

And again this false preparation leading to false preaching, 
may result in continued ill-health, or in starvation tothe church. 
Who does not know churches which have been starved 
in spirit while their intellectual tastes have been cloyed with 
elaborately prepared delicacies and sweetmeats? Said a 
prominent member of a prominent city church which has 
long had what was termed the ablest preaching: ‘‘ We've 
been starving for a pastor for years.” . 

In these and in many ways there is great danger to those 
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churches which, by the preaching only, are held together— 
shall we not rather say held apart? The most conspicuous 
church in America recently furnished a sad illustration. 
It had one man to minister to its people personally in the 
most solemn and sacred hours of need, and another to 
preach. One knew the people’s need but he might not 
preach to them; the other must preach to them, though he 
knew not their need. Is this then Christ’s thought for his 
Church? Is it not possible that here in this separation from 
his people were born many of the vagaries and incon- 
sistencies by which that mightily gifted man led his peo- 
ple into sorrowful uncertainty as to the meaning of life, 
death and judgment? Is it not possible that if that man 
had been called daily to the sick, the dying, the friends of the 
dead, the harassed, the harried, the faithless, the immoral, the 
immortal, and had put each face to face with God’s truth, 
making him believe that it was for him and not merely for a 
conglomerate mass of three thousand hearers, he might have 
become an immeasurable, lasting spiritual power; and Ply- 
mouth Church might have been a church instead of, in the 
pathetic words of its late pastor, “‘ only a hotel?” 

Where in literature can be found a sadder lament than 
that of the Plymouth pastor at the annual meeting of his 
church four years ago: ‘“‘ The Friday night meetings have 
come to be simply lectures. There are only half a dozen 
brethren among us who are ready to arise and pray, and as 
to these it is probably the wish of all the others that they 
wouldn’t. I have felt more and more as the years go by 
that I was losing my power in the church, and that my use- 
fulness was rapidly giving out. Under the circumstances I 
| could not help thinking what would become of Plymouth 
Church if I should die or go away. It would then be 
i! spoken of as the church that was. This has given me many 
a) discouraging thoughts. The idea of having to leave it to 
be dilapidated has been a constant trouble to me, and I 
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often pray to God to make it more cohesive before he calls 
me.” 

The pastor’s calling is the most exalted calling known 
among men—the most exalted because the most sacred. 
By no very violent wrench of exegesis may the words of 
prophecy and of doom spoken by Zechariah be applied to 
any of us who, calling himself the shepherd of the flock, fails 
to give special care to the wounded or the straying— 

‘* Behold, I will raise up a shepherd in the land ; 
Those which are perishing he will] not visit ; 
That which strayeth he will not seek ; 

That which is wounded he will not heal; 


That which standeth he will not noarish. 
* * * * + * * 7 


‘* Woe to the worthless shepherd that leaveth the flock ; 

The sword shall be upon his arm 

And upon his right eye; 

His arm shall be utterly palsied, 

And his right eye utterly darkened.” 

Zech. xi. 16, 17 (Henderson’s translation). 
The country pastor in some hidden hamlet, with only a 

handful of believers, may have the strongest church. Far 
from the stir of city life, with its intellectual thrill and stimu- 
lus, going quietly here and there, feeding the little flock, 
seeking the straying, healing the wounded, he is following 
the true Shepherd who gave his life for the sheep. “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 


III. WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES ? 


In the first place, it is undoubtedly necessary for many 
a minister to readjust his conceptions of hiswork. Perhaps, 
in most cases, more than a readjustment of existing concep- 
tions is necessary. Comparatively few have deliberately 
entered the pulpit for the sake of a career. The number is 
larger, no doubt, of those who, sincere at first, have yet been 
ensnared by some of the subtle temptations which are 
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everywhere, and have become the victims of a narrow and 
shallow ambition for a far-reaching fame. Larger still the 
number of those who, by long years of familiarity with their 
work, are now making it a lifeless routine, and are weighing 
its discouragements, its profit and its loss, as men of other 
callings weigh theirs. But there is no perfect analogue to 
the heavenly calling among earthly callings. The preacher 
must remember that it is his mission to bring God’s Word 
to men, and to win hard hearts to Christ. He must, as one 
has recently expressed it, ‘‘not only open the Word to the 
heart, but he must also open the heart to the Word.” He 
must study, then, not simply the Word, but the heart. As 
he thinks upon it the magnitude of this mission will grow 
upon him. The fruits to be gathered, eternal fruits. Un- 
seen forces to help him, it is true, but no unseen forces to 
do his part if neglected. He will see that the study of men 
and the study of the Truth revealed for men must go hand 
in hand. By the Truth he will learn to interpret man, by 
man he will learn to interpret the Truth. And if the Word 
to-day has wonders unsuspected before, has not the heart ? 
Shall he pause by and by and say, “ One hemisphere of my 
training is complete; I can now give myself wholly to the 
Word”? If it was a work of four thousand years to get 
fallen man ready for Christ’s coming, and then a work of 
yet other years for Christ to prepare man to receive him, 
what a work yet remains for Christ’s servants in getting men 
ready for him at the first, and in opening their understand- 
ing of his ways afterward ! 

If in an intellectual age the natural tendency is to intel- 
lectuality in preaching, and in a superficial age to superfi- 
ciality in preaching, it is time to pause and to reflect that in 
every age the first thing is spirituality in preaching. Paul 
in Corinth was assailed on the one hand by the intellectual 
Greek, and on the other by the superficial Jew, but Paul 
went right on preaching Christ crucified—foolishness and a 
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stumbling block. Ezra was not only a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses, but he had prepared his heart to seek the 
law of the Lord, and to do it and to teach in Israel. Luther 
said if he had only ten minutes in which to prepare an ad- 
dress, he would spend seven of the ten in waiting on God 
for power in which to speak. Andrew Fuller, addressing 
his church at Kettering twenty-two years after the begin- 
ning of his pastorate, says: ‘“‘ When I have been the most 
spiritually minded I have succeeded the best.”” This wrong 
idea of preaching righted, is well shown in the case of Dr. 
Chalmers, and in the contrast between his later and his 
earlier preaching, resulting from a new religious experience, 
resulting in totally new conceptions of the office of the 
preacher and a new division of his labor and time. If he 
was, as he has been called, the model preacher, it was not 
until he became the model pastor, and was known in the 
humble houses of Glasgow as familiarly as in that pulpit 
which shook all Scotland with its power. The Word of 
God became a new book to him when he read it in the 
light, or rather amid the darkness of human sorrow. He 
did not neglect to prepare for his pulpit in the study; 
neither did he neglect to prepare for it in the slums of that 
city. 

But more specifically we may consider the benefits ac- 
cruing to the minister as a preacher from his work as a 
pastor. To any honest mind the consideration of these ad- 
vantages should furnish the remedy, if there be a growing 
tendency to neglect. 

1. And first the minister will learn men, the importance 
of which we have already seen. Every day will bring its 
new revelation to astonish him. He will be amazed often 
to find the skepticism which exists in the very heart of his 
church, amazed at sight of the hollow ambitions and deadly 
motives by which human hearts are swayed. Nowhere but 
among men can he learn these things. We are not like the 
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Master, who needed not that any should testify of man, for 
he knew what was in man. It is all-important that the 
preacher should know human nature well, should know what 
problems are troubling his people, what temptations are 
grappling them; how, weary with the struggle of life, they 
are coming up to the house of the Lord for a word of cheer ; 
and how they want ¢hat, and not some dissertation on the 
Mythical Theory, or on Nominalism and Realism. If we 
ask and receive not because we ask amiss, who doubts that 
we preach and succeed not because we preach amiss? 
Saurin was the-most eloquent of all the Protestant preachers 
of France, but as a preacher fo men he was a failure. The 
secret of Tholuck’s power with his students in the class-room 
is said to be that he knows them intimately outside the class- 
room. 

Every one knows that one secret of the amazing success 
of Paul as a preacher was his understanding of human na- 
ture. Where did he get such understanding? Every- 
where. By talking with men, studying their ambitions, 
passions, hopes, despair. Gifted with keen insight, no 
doubt, but having that insight marvelously sharpened by his 
contact with men and by his sympathetic study of them, 
he brought the Law and the lawless face to face, and then 
suddenly lifted the Cross in the presence of despair. He 
knew how to preach, not only because he knew what the 
Gospel was, but because he knew what man was. What 
wonder that we hear this man saying, “I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

2. And then in learning men the preacher will learn to 
love them, and will gain that sympathy which is another of 
the rich qualifications of the true minister of Christ. The 
thrill which comes from looking into the faces of a thou- 
sand is not to be compared with that tender thrill of sym- 
pathy which comes from looking into a bleeding heart. 
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How a single glimpse of a soul in grief sometimes opens 
whole new areas of the possibilities of human suffering and 
of the blessed mission of the minister in relieving it. The 
experience of an hour may change the whole fibre of a 
man’s preaching forlife. The godly Robert McCheyne, whose 
panting soul too soon broke away from its frail body, find- 
ing little time for study amid the overwhelming demands of 
his great parish at Dundee, was yet accustomed to spend a 
portion of each Saturday afternoon with the sick, especially 
those who seemed near the point of death, that he might be 
stirred to a more direct application of the truth to his flock 
on the morrow, as dying men on the brink of eternity. 

3. And further, in learningmen the preacher will learn how 
to lead them, to warn,command,commend, condemn. He will 
learn their language and the doors of ingress to their hearts ; 
that the most telling illustrations are not to be found in lit- 
erature but in life. One might envy Jeremy Taylor many 
of his peculiar gifts, but he would hardly wish it to be said 
of him as it was said of Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ He is a preacher 
who comes in state to the soul.” Better learn the answer to 
Dr. Emmons’s interrogative maxim: ‘‘ How can I make the 
people know what I know ?” 

4. From the other side large advantages too. The preach- 
er is acquainted with his people; his people are acquainted 
with him. They are interested in him from the mere fact 
of knowing him in their own homes. They havea personal 
interest in the preacher for he is their pastor. He is nota 
mere travelling lecturer. He will have them to speak to 
when he preaches. 

5. Pastoral faithfulness will also give cumulative power 
to his preaching, for his character (if he be a man), will give 
increasing weight and propulsion to his words. The un- 
folding and development of that character among his people 
is a projectile force which must not be disregarded. 

6. Again pastoral faithfulness will be likely to result in 
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pastoral permanency, at leastit will prolong the pastorate, acon- 
summation devoutly to be wished in these degenerate days. 
It is easy to dismiss an employe; it is hard to lose a friend. 
The ties which bind preacher and congregation are largely 
mercenary, and are easily severed; the ties which bind pas- 
tor and people are ties of holy affection, and they are very 
strong. 

Knowledge of men, a love for men, access to men’s 
hearts, the awakening of men’s interest in himself (and so in 
his message), the cumulative power of preaching by reason 
of his own character known to his people and by reason of 
a lengthening pastorate, these are some of the fruits of faith- 
ful pastoral work. For any man with true ideas of his mis- 
sion, to face this array, will be to remedy the evil which 
robs him and his Master of these advantages. 

As the modern ministry drifts toward formalism or pro- 
fessionalism, it will forget the mission on which it is sent. 
It is only by mingling constantly with men that it will feel 
the need of preaching the Gospel at all, and while it thus 
mingles with men its power will constantly grow. 

We are forced to the conclusion that this pastoral office 
is not an artificial addition to the work of the preacher, 
which, in this hurrying age can easily be sloughed off, but 
we must conclude that under God, the pastor makes the 
preacher. The union is organic, not mechanical. It is of . 
God, not of man. 

J. H. MAsSon, 
Brockport, N. Y. 
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III. 
TENNYSON’S ART AND GENIUS. 


I. 


TENNYSON’S art is studied. Unlike Aeschylus, who was 
an artist without knowing it, Tennyson is conscious of using 
the principles of rhetoric and drawing in producing desired 
effects. Among literary artists who have a most acute per- 
ception of the beautiful with but little creative imagi- 
nation, he must be ranked next to Virgil and Horace. Like 
them, he learns much from his predecessors, and depends for 
the most part on careful workmanship. Still he is a natural 
artist. Though a most industrious culler and arranger of 
fine words and phrases, similes and conceits, Tennyson pos- 
sesses the artistic instinct, the faculty which is a law to itself, 
which judges swiftly and unerringly if aline or an expression 
be correct and fitting, if each part of a work be in harmony 
with the general design. 

The difficulty of analyzing Tennyson’s art, of saying ex- 
actly what constitutes its charm, is evidence of its original- 
ity. True he profits by the hints, and develops the ideas, of 
others ; yet he furnishes something of his own, adding here 
and there a touch of beauty and throwing over all an inde- 
scribable witchery, and a subtle, vague suggestiveness which 
are the wonder and despair of lesser artists. No other Eng- 
lish poet, except Milton, has reached his artistic perfection. 

Tennyson sometimes uses literary art to make up for his 
inability to strike out for himself in new fields, yet art can- 
not account for all that is in some of his productions. No 
. man who was simply a literary artist could write ‘ Locksley 
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Hall,” or ‘‘ Maud,”—art and genius being so deftly joined in 
them that it is hard, if not impossible, to tell where one ends 
and the other begins. So far as possible, it is my purpose to 
point out the characteristics, excellences, and limitations of 
his art and genius as shown in the general conception of his 
works and in their perfect or imperfect execution. 

Tennyson has gone to every available source for poetical 
materials. He has studied all literatures and assimilated 
something from every bard. He is fully acquainted with all 
the resources and devices of a modern poet. The effective- 
ness of repetitions and refrains, the secret of making curious 
and cunning combinations of words and sounds, whatever re- 
lates to meter, alliteration, assonance, harmony, melody, cor- 
respondence between ideas and verbal sounds, it is needless 
to say Tennyson has cultivated to the very limits of perfec- 
tion. He employs the methods and artifices of the novelist. 
The fascination of mystery, the nameless charm of historical 
associations, the interest attaching to weird or romantic 
incidents and surroundings, these and other elements which 
enter largely into the construction of fiction are utilized by 
him in weaving the fabric of song and idy]l. 

Tennyson calls to his aid in description the skill of the 
painter. With an artist’s fondness for the picturesque, he 
sees the beauty wrought by decay and ruin. He selects the 
striking features of a scene, and groups his figures with dis- 
tinctness and consistency. He feels and expresses the wild 
grandeur of nature, but describes best the artful arrange- 
ment and loveliness of a park,or garden 

With a few strokes he paints a better word-picture than 
any other writer could make with any number of pictorial 
details. As a colorist Tennyson stands with Keats, alone 
and incomparable in all literature. Hamerton calls him the 
‘* prince of poet landscapists.” 

Asa master of the art of poetic expression, Tennyson is 
almost without a rival. He is an expert in the practice of 
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“fitting aptest words to things.” His diction is nothing less 
than a triumph of culture and ingenuity. His language is 
remarkable for purity, brilliancy, and especially for the 
abundance of short Saxon words. From first to last he has 
been as ardent an adjective hunter as Gautier. In style 
Tennyson has but few equals and perhaps no superiors, con- 
sidering the wide range of his subjects and the variety of his 
metrical achievements. What other poet excels him in the 
ease with which he adapts himself to the requirements of his 
themes and changes at will from gay to grave, from the rich 
fulness and romantic tenderness of fictitious narrative to the 
terse precision and discriminative cast of metaphysical reas- 
oning? Tennyson can employ at pleasure, as in “‘ Dora,” a 
style as bare and colorless as Wordsworth’s, or the style of 
“The Princess,” which is almost as gorgeous as Shelley’s. 
Now it is the serio-comic vein of ‘ Amphion,” “ Will 
Waterproof,” and “ The Vision of Sin;” now the reserved 
force and solemn stateliness of “ Lucretius” and ‘“ Morte 
d’Arthur;” the subdued grandeur and cold elegance of 
“Ulysses”’ and “ Tithonus;” the limpid loveliness of ‘“‘ The 
Brook ;”’ the dignified earnestness and magnificent manner 
of ‘“‘ Locksley Hall;” the elaborate yet natural diffuseness 
of “ The Talking Oak;” the classical severity and statu- 
esque beauty of “ Tiresias;”’ and by turns the warm glow 
and chastened splendor of “‘ Idylls of the King.” His power 
and versatility are shown alike in the exquisite refinement of 
his little melodies and in the thoughtful, argumentative, 
pointed style of ‘“‘ In Memoriam.” 

Where Tennyson fails is in the grand style, which Mat- 
thew Arnold describes as arising in poetry “when a noble 
nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or with sever- 
ity a serious subject.” Tennyson is serious enough, but his 
manner of thought and expression is the very opposite of 
severe, an ornate sensuousness being one of the most marked 
qualities of his poems. And, according to Arnold, his style 
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is not naturally simple, but is characterized by ‘‘ an extreme 
subtlety and curious elaborateness of expression.” Between 
Virgil’s simplicity and Tennyson’s there is a great difference, 
the one being easy and natural, the other strained and 
affected. 

If Tennyson’s style is a part of himself, so is his versifi- 
cation. And both are studiously wrought out and highly 
polished. Except among his contemporaries and imitators, 
it would be hard to find a poet whose metrical forms are 
more intricate and various than Tennyson’s. He instinc- 
tively selects the best meter for his subject, that furnishes his 
personal moods and poetical characteristics special oppor- 
tunities for display. Though he excels in lyrical measures, 
his blank verse is the best that has been written since the 
time of Keats. While it is not so smooth as Pope’s singsong 
heroics, its cadences are too regular and monotonous. “The 
principle of variety in uniformity,” as Leigh Hunt calls it, 
has baffled every poet who has attempted this difficult meter 
since Milton. Still Tennyson’s sounding lines in “‘ Morte d’ 
Arthur” seem to approach nearer to the stately march and 
rolling harmonies of Shakespeare and Milton than does the 
blank verse of any other poet, save Shelley, of this or the 
last century. 

The state of mind which Tennyson’s poems induce is one 
of admiration at the discovery of innumerable beauties. The 
reader continually feels like exclaiming, how fine! artistic! 
He is delighted, but the pleasure is that afforded by a felici- 
tous expression, a superb metaphor, or a neat rounded bit of 
description. Save for these embellishments and a faultless, 
melodious, versification, much of Tennyson’s poetry would 
not be worth reading. In his abhorrence of literary sloven- 
liness, he sometimes sacrifices thought to diction, sponta- 
neity to polish. “His perfect finish and rich music do not 
atone for his want of elevation and energy. Stray gleams 
of grandeur and occasional exhibitions of force are lost sight 
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of in the excess of decorative touches and pretty trivialities. 
Effective as is. Tennyson’s handling of materials and presen- 
tation of details, his over-attention to mere form gives an air 
of artificiality to his methods. He does not hide the traces 
of his art so well as do Virgil and Pindar. This fault is 
especially noticeable in his later productions, which, like 
many of his earlier efforts, are studies in color and harmony 
rather than poems, though some of them evince extraordi- 
nary mastery of the subject and unusual self-restraint in 
manner. 


II. 


If culture, industry, leisure, susceptibility to beauty, and 
keen sympathetic observation of nature make a great poet 
then is Tennyson a great poet. But, however much these 
things may be of service, a poet’s strength and originality 
depend more on the kind and amount of his imagination. 
This is the light of genius as passion is its fire. Without it 
there can be no poetic invention. Of course perception 
and reflection enter into every masterpiece of art. But, un- 
less imagination permeate the work, it is only a lifeless, 
shapeless mass, superficial or inartistic. 

Tennyson has a lively, fertile fancy, but a weak, meagre 
imagination ; and neither is of the highest kind. Scattered 
through his works are thousands of beautiful fancies, as 


** With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail.” 


At times fancy is intermingled with imagination, almost 
indistinguishably, as in this passage: 


*¢ And the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise 
And shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire.” 
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Butitis hard to find many instances of pure imagination, as 
‘* So like a shatter’d column lay the King.’’ 


‘* Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair.” 


Here Tennyson, inspired by the spiritual presence of 
his lost friend, rises almost to sublimity. There is also 
another instance of strong vivid imagination in ‘The 


Eagle”: 
‘* He clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


This splendid fragment is perfect so far as it goes. But 
why could Tennyson not remain longer, like Shelley, at that 
stupendous height? And why does he so seldom reach 
that elevation? Clearly Tennyson’s is not the imagination 
that ventures with exulting delight into untried fields of the 
supersensual world. He is not at home in the sublime re- 
gions of “ Prometheus Bound” or of “‘ Paradise Lost.” He 
is deficient in ideality, which can form a new world of its 
own, as in “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” or “ Fairy Queen.” 
Nature did not endow him with the pure, fresh, joyous imag- 
ination of Homer—the calm, brooding, radiant atmosphere 
through which the old bard saw so clearly and buoyantly. 
Tennyson’s conceptions do not have the spirit and boldness, 
the freedom and distinctness of Collins’ and Byron’s, or of 
Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s. 

Penetrative imagination is the best gift of the poet. To 
thissovereign faculty is chiefly due the “‘ interpretative power 
of poetry.” Not possessing this power in a high degree 
Tennyson so far misses the pre-eminent glory of the poet. 
In this kind of imagination he is inferior to Scott, Byyon, 
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and Wordsworth, though superior to them as a literary artist 
and word-painter. Tennyson falls far below Scott in his 
efforts to reproduce the past with historical accuracy and 
vividness—his representations not having the seeming reality 
of actual’occurrences. Tennyson is far from equaling Byron’s 
ability to look beyond appearances, his generalizing or re- 
flective power ; this might perhaps be better described as 
meditation mingled with imagination, since it sees the phil- 
osophical, as well as the poetical side of things and draws 
conclusions from isolated facts and unexplained phenom- 
ena. Also Tennyson has not Wordsworth’s contemplative 
spirit, his depth of insight into nature and truth, his capacity 
of reading the lessons of life aright. 

Creative imagination displays itself in two ways, in con- 
struction and characterization. Its shaping or ‘ esem- 
plastic power,” as Coleridge calls it, is shown to excellent 
advantage in many of Tennyson’s poems and best of all, 
perhaps, in the unity and symmetry of “‘ In Memoriam ;” but 
his fragmentary, incoherent treatment of “Idylls of the 
King” proves that he did not possess this combining or 
harmonizing faculty in the highest degree. He has a 
measure of constructive imagination—but not to him are 
given the boundless vision and universal sweep of Dante and 
Shakespeare ; he lacks their structural inventiveness and 
striking variety. 

Whatever gifts Tennyson may possess, that of charactér- 
ization or dramatic imagination is not one of them. The 
characters he has attempted to portray in his dramas and 
idylls are none of them made of flesh and blood—natural, 
lifelike human beings. They have not full, rounded, distinct 
personalities, but are merely representations of particular 
moods and traits of Tennyson himself—intensely egoistic. 
Of all his so-called characters, Lancelot and Guinevere are 
drawn the best. He has made the one seem more heroic 
than the nobler Arthur, and the other more fascinating than 
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the sweeter Elaine. By refining away the ferocity of the 
chivalrous knight and by spiritualizing the voluptuous 
queen, Tennyson has idealized these wonderful creations of 
medieval romance and given them new characteristics and 
graces. This class of work may be considered as having in 
it at times an element of inventiveness, though it hardly de- 
serves the name of originality. It is rather the result of a 
different kind of imaginative activity, which, by focusing its 
light on a single object, contemplates it in a new aspect. 

While not highly gifted with penetrative or creative 
imagination, Tennyson is richly endowed with the contem- 
plative or idealizing imagination. He understands to per- 
fection the art of throwing glamour over ugliness, of soften- 
ing repulsive features—the decorative art which adds a 
witchery of colors to plain surroundings and glorifies ordi- 
nary places and people. 

With this kind of imagination in excess, a poet is apt to 
employ his powers on subjects of a trifling or transient nature, 
on matters of local or personal interest. Tennyson is unfortu- 
nate either in the choice or treatment of many of his themes. 
To use the words of Landor, “never will any be justly called 
a great poet, unless he has treated a great subject worthily.” 
A single poem like Gray’s “ Elegy ”’ counts for more than 
any number of sentimental commonplace or elaborate imita- 
tions like ‘‘ The Beggar Maid,” ‘“‘ Edward Gray,” ‘“‘ Audley 
Court,” or “ AZnone.” With all their brilliant jewelry and 
elegant word-painting, the most of Tennyson’s short pieces 
and some of his larger works have not the gravity, the 
majesty which the highest imagination alone can confer. 


III. 


Tennyson lacks strength. We find in his works but few 
displays of that quality which is so marked a characteristic 
of Carlyle’s lashing, rugged prose and of Byron’s eloquent, 
passionate verse. His, poetry does not reveal the hand and 
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sweep of a master. It has not the force and intensity of 
“The Ancient Mariner” or ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound.” It 
is the poetry of art, grace, and refinement. 

Tennyson exhibits an abounding fertility, a prodigality, 
of a certain kind of poetical resources, but not a constancy 
of ardor, an exuberance of emotion. His poems do not 
thrill the soul to a pitch of ecstasy—they rather weigh it 
down with an opiate lanquor. He does not arouse enthu- 
siasm in the reader, simply because he does not feel it him- 
self. From his coldness alone we might almost infer that he 
is not a poet of great genius—and by a poet of great genius 
I mean one who is frequently visited with inspired moods 
when he conceives and writes swiftly and artistically. 

In many of Tennyson’s poems are short passages of gen- 
uine feeling, passages of quiet, finished beauty. But soft- 
ness and sensuousness do not compensate for the lack of fire 
and vitality. How tame are the love scenes of Tristram and 
Isolt in the ‘‘ Last Tournament,” contrasted with the convul- 
sive parting of Conrad and Medorain the “Corsair!” Com- 
pare any stanza of the “Charge of the Light Brigade” with 
one from Campbell’s “‘ Battle of the Baltic,” and the differ- 
ence is seen between simulated and real emotion. 

Of subdued passion, or “repose of power,” ‘“‘ The Two 
Sisters” is a nearly perfect example. To my notion 
“Fatima,” charged as it is with consuming fire, hardly 
matches ‘ Parisina.” But in “‘ The Two Sisters” and the 
following passage from ‘‘ Elaine,” Tennyson seems to outdo 
himself : 

*« © Yea, lord,’ she said, 
‘ Your hopes are mine,’ and saying that she choked, 
And sharply turned about to hide her face, 
Moved to her chamber, and there flung herself 
Down on the great king’s couch, and writhed upon it, 
And shrieked out ‘traitor’ to the unhearing wall, 


Then flash’d into wild tears, and rose again, 
And moved about her palace, proud and pale.” 
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This is powerful and dramatic, and yet more true to 
nature than the delirious passion of ‘ Fatima.” 

In natural, spontaneous expression of sorrow and 
suffering, Tennyson is not so successful as Virgil or many a 
lesser poet. Occasionally he has a passage which warms the 
heart with pity or draws tears, but his is not the pathos of 
the rude, unconscious minstrel : 


‘¢ But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the mould on his yellow hair ? 
Think na ye my heart was wae, 
When turned about, away to gae ?” 

Few are the words of grief or of any high-strung passion. 
And more feeling and heartbreaking anguish are condensed 
in the few stanzas of some old ballad than can be found in 
“Maud” or ‘Enoch Arden.” Even in “Dora” and 
“Elaine,” his tenderest poems, Tennyson not only appro- 
priates from other writers sad and tragic incidents, but also 
paraphrases their language and sentiment. 

The Laureate is unquestionably strong in his convictions 
and prejudices, in his seriousness and moral fibre, his good 
sense and general healthfulness. And he occasionally dis- 
plays a rugged and manly vigor in denunciation—now of 
class distinctions and now of democratic progress. But he 
is essentially feminine in his mental make-up and his affec- © 
tionate disposition, in his delicate susceptibility and sensi- 
tiveness of conscience. His genius does not seem to have 
enough vitality and independence; it gives the impression, 
at times, of weariness, if not of emptiness. At least he can- 
not work very long with freshness and vivacity of feeling. 

It is to be said in Tennyson’s defense that his quiet tone 
and restrained manner reflect the taste and temperament of 
a refined, humane age. And if he does not rouse us with a 
martial trumpet or send us into transports, he at least de- 
serves the credit of being true to his better self in shunning 
the extremes of realism and sensationalism, in not disgusting 
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his readers with coarse and immoral phases of life or intoxi- 
cating them with morbid and unnatural excitement. 


IV. 


In some respects Tennyson is not a typical English 
writer. Able and scholarly Englishmen usually have some- 
thing to say, and say it plainly and forcibly, if not artistically 
or brilliantly. Tennyson’s faculty is rather of the imitative 
than the inventive order, the esthetic sense being predomi- 
nant. Though he seems to be often at loss for a message, he 
makes the most of one when found, if within the range of his 
limited powers. And yet Tennyson has manifested con- 
spicuous intellectual ability, if not originality, as a philosophi- 
cal and representative poet. 

Versatile and learned as Tennyson unquestionably is, he 
can hardly be called a “‘ myriad-minded man.” He is an 
example of the ascendancy of facts over ideas, of know- 


ledge over feeling. Culture has done more for him than 
nature. 


Tennyson is not a profound metaphysician or an inde- 
pendent reasoner. He lags behind the great thinkers and 
investigators, picking up here and there the opinions and 
conclusions of his contemporaries. Tennyson muses rather 
than thinks ; he studies and gleans rather than produces or 
discovers. He is not a miner, like Browning, for gold in 
the rough state; he prefers that already in circulation. 
But he ponders and perplexes himself over a fact or an 
idea till he sees it with unusual fulness and distinctness. 

The Laureate has made a liberal use of physical and 
metaphysical phenomena as materials for poetry. He ob- 
serves with the eye of a naturalist, and dissects mental and 
spiritual moods like a poet-psychologist. He clothes scien- 
tific and ethical truths in metrical language. But the facts 
and the theories of geology and philosophy seem out of 
place in a poem. Why should a poet try to dress up in 
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exquisite tropes and faultless rhymes information that is 
better suited for a text-book ora lecture? While some- 
thing may be gained in terseness by putting such things in 
the form of verse, such an effort too often sinks into a 
labored, prosaic performance, tedious and unimaginative. 
It was too great a task for Lucretius and Pope; and in this 
kind of poetical work there is not at present much room for 
originality or majesty of ideas. Only a poet of transcendent 
genius can rise above the level of mediocrity. 

Tennyson has at times admirably succeeded in transfus- 
ing the spirit of poetry into science, as in ‘The Two Voices,” 
“In Memoriam,” “ The Princess,” and in some of his short 
lyrics. The nameless but lovely fragment beginning— 


** Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow,” 


is unique in its felicitous union of poetry and science. Still, 
it is to be regretted that some of his finest poems are marred 
by scientific observations and allusions, as in the too literal 
description of a morning breeze in the best piece in ‘In 
Memoriam ”— 
‘* And sucked from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 


The large leaves of the sycamore, 
Aad fluctuate all the still perfume.” 


A few educated men may enjoy this, but it is above the 
average class of readers not familiar with scientific know- 
ledge. A different kind of poetry is what they want and 
can appreciate. 

The scientific spirit has made Tennyson at once more 
minute and varied, more definite and systematic; in conse- 
quence, he has become more observant, more graphic and 
faithful to nature. It has not only sharpened his power of 
perception but of introspection, and thus broadened the 
field of subjective experience. But while science has proved 
a help to him in certain directions as a student, it has in some 
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respects been a disadvantage to him as a poet. It has in- 
creased his stock of working ideas, but it has, to some ex- 
tent, had an unfavorable effect on his mental habits, foster- 
ing an unpoetical, analytical mode of thinking, an accurate, 
matter-of-fact way of looking at things that too often stifles 
imaginative activity. The physicist’s aims and methods 
being almost entirely at variance with the poet’s, the gain in 
knowledge is accompanied by a loss of feeling and the sense 
of mystery. 

If Tennyson’s fame be enduring, it is not because of the 
scientific or metaphysical elements in his poetry—much as 
he owes especially to philosophical speculation—but because 
a part of his subject matter touches profoundly on human 
life, and appeals directly to the heart rather than to the in- 
tellect, or to both. 

Tennyson is the éxponent of the domestic and social life 
of the fashionable and middle classes, as Trollope was in 
fiction. But his poetry is not so much a mirror of the out- 
ward appearance and complexion of society as of its heart 
and its speculative, questioning moods. He has caught the 
intellectual and the zxsthetic temper and habit of the Vic- 
torian reign; he has given form and currency to what was 
before more vague and potential. He has done his genera- 
tion an inestimable service by gathering up much of the re- 
ligious, scientific and philosophical thought of his time, and 
giving it a poetical dress, an artistic setting. In his poems 
we see reflected some of the salient features of the age, its 
complex and troublous character, its pessimistic trend, the 
war of clashing interests, the increase of knowledge, the 
weakening of orthodoxy and the spread of liberalism, accom- 
panied by religious doubt and indifference. 

In Tennyson we get the flavor of English high life, with 
its chivalric traditions, its lofty and refined ideals of man- 
hood ; also the critical, restless spirit of an unheroic age, in 
which fancy and sentiment, wonder and reverence, are on 
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the decline. But he is not an adequate representative of the 
progressive side of the nineteenth century, of its inventive 
genius pushing its way in every direction of possible im- 
provement and discovery. Tennyson has not been stirred 
by its enthusiasms, or inspired to sing of the courage and 
endurance of the explorer, the energy and self-sacrifice of 
the missionary or philanthropist, though these fields offer 
the poet congenial themes. 

In the poems of Tennyson’s early manhood he voices 
the optimism of that time, as he has more recently voiced 
the sober unemotional pessimism of the present age. Ex- 
cepting an occasional outburst of just indignation or peevish 
complaining, as in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” at social inequalities 
and infelicities, his poems are, for the most part, pervaded 
by a spirit of hopefulness. But in ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After’ the mild pessimism of the earlier poem has be- 
come pronounced and rabid. He seems to have lost all pa- 
tience with a generation now passed beyond his teachings 
and sympathies. 

Tennyson is far from being in accord with the unfeeling 
radicalism and the daring iconoclasm of our times, which 
.attempt to tear down the old and make havoc of time- 
honored beliefs and theories. This spirit was felt and illus- 
trated much more by Shelley and Byron. It is well for 
Tennyson that this side of the age has been but faintly 
shadowed forth in his writings. By yielding to such moods 
and influences he would suffer loss as a poet and teacher. 
And so we may say of Tennyson’s failure to reflect other 
aspects of his age. It is well for him that he has not more 
of the scientific and materialistic spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, unless he were also possessed of greater genius, of more 
intellectual ability and independence. 

Unlike Shelley and Wordsworth, who were in some re- 
spects ahead of their time, Tennyson shows himself to be 
behind his age in seeking his themes in the dead and barren 
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past, in delineating feudalism instead of republicanism. 
Since the publication of his later Idylls, about 1870, it may 
be said that Tennyson’s mark and pressure on the age have 
not been so distinctly felt. Asa conservative and aristocrat, 
it was not to be expected that he would play the réle of an 
innovator or a leader in revolutionary movements. But it is 
not to his credit that he takes so little interest in matters of 
vital importance to his countrymen and humanity. During 
a long life of selfish, isolated ease, Tennyson has never laid 
aside his pen, like Morris, to engage in enterprises to uplift 
the struggling masses. His heart has not, apparently, been 
touched by the wrongs and sufferings of the poor, as was 
Dickens’, Hood’s, and Mrs. Browning’s. While keeping an 
eye on the controversies of philosophers and scientists, 
theologians and social reformers, Tennyson has taken no 
prominent part himself. Some of his telling lines and ex- 
pressive phrases have done effective service as catch-words 
and mottoes, so often have they been used. Within the 
limits he has marked out for himself, Tennyson has been and 
is a potent factor in influencing public opinion; but, in the 
main, he prefers to watch from afar rather than enter the strife, 
to analyze and interpret more than to encourage the skepti- 
cal or the progressive tendencies of a transitional epoch. 
The period to which Tennyson belongs is not an age 
calculated to foster in a high degree poetic greatness. It has 
been pre-eminently an age of scientific achievement and 
mechanical invention, of commercial activity and material 
development. Its currents of thought and action run in 
various and multitudinous directions. Tennyson has not 
displayed the ability or disposition to dominate its conflicting 
tendencies. He has moulded, toa certain extent, its thought 
and taste. He does not, however, tower, as Milton did, 
triumphantly above his age. Tennyson has not done for 
poetry what Wagner did for music, Darwin for science, 
Ruskin for art-literature, or Buckle and Guizot for history. 
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It may seem strange that Tennyson has written no prose. 
Like Lowell and other intellectual bards of the nineteenth 
century, he might have found it a vehicle for many unpoetic 
thoughts. He would not then have been tempted to versify 
what might better appear in an essay or a sketch. And 
doubtless the prose style of so consummate an artist would 
be highly polished, nervous and sinewy. And yet, he has 
surely served his fame better by devoting himself wholly 
to poetry. Knowing the limits of his art and his abilities, 
he has acted with a wise instinct and a true artist’s judgment 
in writing only verse. Here, as we have elsewhere noticed, 
Tennyson’s zxsthetic faculty has kept him clear of pitfalls 
that would wreck a less skillful and gifted artist or a more 
bold and vigorous thinker. 

Tennyson has essayed almost everything within his 
reach—the poetry of action, thought, passion, description— 
and has happily mingled these various elements in many a 
poem. He is a poet of nature, reflection, sentiment, and, 
above all, of beauty. Although he does not stand supreme 
in any one field, he has fairly succeeded in nearly all the 
species of poety, his versatility being simply remarkable ; 
and yet, some of the requisite qualities of a poet are notice- 
ably absent in him. 

For the higher walks of poetry it is necessary to have 
greater genius than Tennyson’s. To succeed in the epic or 
drama the story-telling gift is indispensable, also insight into 
character, constructive power—in fact, the fullest and strong- 
est mental equipment, the freest and richest development. 
To produce an “Antigone” or a “ Hamlet” a higher kind of 
imagination is required than fora collection of lyrics. Right 
here Tennyson is found wanting. Occasionally he strikes 
a note of genius, a grand strain, but he does not overflow with 
songfulness. His is not the productiveness of Wagner, whose 
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inner impulse to compose was so great that he began, as he 
says, two works the same day. What is Tennyson’s fertility 
compared with Milton’s or Scott’s? Even the lyrical foun- 
tain within him gushes not up so spontaneously and copi- 
ously as in Burns and Shelley. 

Tennyson has not the intellectuality of Browning, the 
depth of Wordsworth, the kindliness of Scott, the fiery pas- 
sion of Byron, the swift flight of Shelley, the genial, sympa- 
thetic magnetism of Burns, the cogent brevity and brilliancy 
of Pope, the massiveness and sublimity of Milton, the fanci- 
fulness of Spencer, the penetration of Shakespeare, or the 
sparkling humor and buoyancy of Chaucer. Excepting, 
perhaps, Pope and Browning, he fails to equal these poets, 
chiefly for his lack of imagination, though none of them ex- 
cels him in the art of beautiful and harmonious expression. 
In universality of talents and attainments Tennyson has few 
equals; but, wanting in strength and originality, he is 


hardly entitled to a place in the second class of English 
poets, with Marlowe, Byron, and others of great eminence 
and genius. 


VI. 


A poet may fail in the epic and drama, and still find 
ample scope for the exercise of his powers in the lighter 
play of the feelings. Itis a part of the bard’s mission to 
sing of humble action and household affairs as well as of 
war and stormy passion; to show to mortals less gifted in 
sensibility and expression the ministry of affection and sym- 
pathy, of pleasure and sorrow. In this sense Tennyson is a 
true poet. He has a poet’s susceptibilities and a sovereign 
command of language andrhythm. The heart has the same 
longings in all ages, and that poet pleases the masses best 
who voices the sentiments and impulses of humanity sym- 
pathetically and artistically. If he catches the popular heart 
and fancy, it shows that he has something human about him, 
that he is more than a recluse or a pedant. 
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Tennyson is loved for his chaste and fitting expression 
of noble ideas and innocent feelings, for his tributes to man- 
liness and womanliness. He has taught men to realize 
the value of friendship and sincerity, to reverence the 
spiritual and the sacred. He touches chords which are 
echoed in every breast in solemn or gladsome moods. He 
paints life on its better side, represents youths and maidens 
in tender or romantic guise, men and women in devotional 
or heroic attitudes. Life seems grander on this old planet 
transformed and brightened by the idealizing power of his 
imagination. He also gives us glimpses of a supersensual 
world and another life. 

Here is the secret of Tennyson’s popularity. He fur- 
nishes something for all; he appeals to a wide and varied 
class of readers. His commonplace ideas and images are 
easily grasped by schoolgirls, while his pensive seriousness 
pleases older readers. Perhaps he is most powerful in 
pathos, which moves the hearts of all alike, Shelley’s line 
being peculiarly true of Tennyson’s poetry— 


‘¢Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 


And his felicitous style fascinates all, his scholarly taste being 
especially admired by the critical and learned. The grow- 
ing appreciation of the beautiful in our age finds satisfaction 
in Tennyson, who seems to be the highest product of this 
artistic tendency in literature. 

Tennyson does not exhilarate us with impetuous bursts 
of elevated poetry, as the great singers do. It is a lovely,a 
subtle charm which keeps us reading page after page, ad- 
miring the beauty and appropriateness of his words and 
thoughts. One does not go to him for a tonic or a stimu- 
lant, and yet there is much in Tennyson of substantial, proud 
English manhood back of all the artificial brilliancy. His 
best poetry has a deep and living interest. If some of his 
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pieces lose their freshness and attraction on re-reading, 
others do not. We often return to them— 


‘* Perchance to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance to charm a vacant brain.” 


The most characteristic quality in them is, perhaps, their 
power to retain somehow a precious place in our affections 
and memories. This potency to inspire brighter hopes, 
purer desires and happier lives is Tennyson’s crowning ex- 
cellence, as it is also Longfellow’s. But Tennyson has ren- 
dered a deeper and higher service than Longfellow; his 
harsher and sadder experiences made his music sweeter, his 
songs more spiritual. The strength of Tennyson’s genius, 
or his charm, to use Wordsworth’s expressive lines, lies— 

‘« In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 


In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


EUGENE PARSONS, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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IV. 


THE PEASANTS’ WAR. 


LEONARD FRIES, who at the time of the Peasants’ War 
was Secretary of the city of Wirzburg, and who, with com- 
mendable industry, compiled a documentary history of the 
movement which has only recently seen the light, forcibly 
characterizes the great popular uprising asa deluge. ‘ The 
terrible deluge,” writes he, in the spirit of his time, ‘“‘ which 
astronomers and astrologers foretold long before it occurred 
—a woeful and lamentable deluge, not of water, as the as- 
tronomers and astrologers supposed, but a deluge of blood.” 
“For,” he proceeds, “‘ in the German nation alone more than 
100,000 men were overwhelmed and perished in this deluge 
in less than ten weeks.” 

It is scarcely necessary that I should say one word by 
way of justifying my choice of atheme. The great popular 
uprising of the sixteenth century is so closely allied to the 
movement commonly known as the Protestant Reformation, 
but which I prefer to designate the Protestant Revolution, 
and has so many points of contact with the earlier social, 
political and religious history of Europe, as well as with the 
democratic and socialistic movements of later times, that the 
subject bears its justification on its very face. If it fails to 
interest, rest assured that the fault is not in the subject, 
which is one of the richest in modern history, and one on 
which the most abundant materials have been brought 
within our reach by recent German scholars, but rather in 
him who may have failed to avail himself of the interesting 
features of the subject, or to have utilized the rich stores of 
information that lay upon his table. 
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The Peasants’ War of 1524-25 was not the first of its 
kind. . Throughout the later Middle Ages, and in almost 
‘every part of Europe, peasant uprisings of greater or less 
magnitude had taken place. The great mass of the Ger- 
manic peoples, who had from the earliest times beén noted 
for their force of character and their love of liberty, had, as 
a result of the feudal system, been reduced to a state of 
serfdom. Captives of war doubtless formed the basis of serf- 
dom; poverty and debt brought multitudes of free mien into 
the same condition. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various stages or degrees of dependence that found place 
under the feudal system. It is needless to say that in some 
regions and at certain periods the condition of the peasants 
was worse than in other places and at other times.: It is 
equally obvious to say that in the-same country and at the 
same time the condition of the people varied according to 
the humanity or the inhumanity oftheir lords. | 

The feudal laws, as might be supposed, were strongly 
favorable to the proprietors of the soil. : ‘The peasant had ~ 
few rights that the nobility were bound-torespect. In many 
cases the peasantry were regarded as an inherent part of the 
property, and were bought and sold with the land. Of 
course, under such circumstances, they were ‘incapable of 
changing their habitations. They must follow the lord in 
his war-like enterprises. The proprietor could impose any 
rents or taxes he might see fit. He could take the peasant’s 
possessions without his consent, destroy his crops by riding 
over them with hunting parties without compensation. He 
could imprison, shoot or hang him at his own sweet will. 
Cases are on record, apparently pretty well authenticated, 
of noblemen on hunting excursions killing their serfs in order 
that they might warm their feet in their opened bodies. 
There is, I believe, one code of feudal laws in which this 
tight is expressly recognized, but the number of serfs that 
may be thus used on any given excursion is limited. A 
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story is told of a nobleman who wished to cross a swollen 
stream, and could think of no more feasible way of doing it 
than to force a large number of serfs into the flood, and to 
pass over on their struggling bodies as they drifted to de- 
struction. It was the prerogative of the lords, very com- 
monly exercised, to withhold from the peasant the right to 
fish in the streams, to shoot or entrap game, to cut wood or 
timber for fuel and building, to possess guns or cross-bows, 
or to marry whom he chose. One of the most unreasonable 
and unjust laws was the law of heriot, in accordance with 
which the lord had the right, on the death of one of his 
serfs, to go upon the premises and take the first or most 
valuable chattel he could lay hands upon. It was a poor 
comfort to the bereaved wife and children to have their sole 
milk cow, or something equally necessary, taken ruthlessly 
away. The theory doubtless was that the lord thus secured 
a certain compensation for the loss sustained in the death 
of his serf. “A like basis doubtless had the law by virtue of 
which the lord could claim the entire property of a suicide. 
Most peasants would have been quite content to pay a large 
proportion of the grain produce as rent, but to be obliged to 
tithe the fowls, calves, lambs, hay, vegetables, etc., was 
highly vexatious and oppressive. The ecclesiastical lords 
were little more considerate of the interests or the comfort 
of the peasants than the lay. In fact, some of the worst in- 
stances of oppression are furnished by the church. Most of 
the bishops, archbishops and abbots were members of titled 
families, and their motives, in many cases, were purely secu- 
lar. They usually had to pay a high price for their appoint- 
ment, and it was natural that they should seek to recoup 
themselves by fleecing the peasants. 

The history of earlier struggles for freedom on the part 
of the peasants may be briefly summed up: Burdens too 
grievous to be borne; a more or less distinct hope of suc- 
cessful resistance, usually engendered or fostered by some 
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sort of religious awakening, or by some enthusiastic indi- 
vidual or individuals who succeeded in catching the ear of 
the people, ready to listen to anything that promised relief 
from the galling yoke of serfdom; a fitful struggle for free- 
dom ; some deeds of outlawry on the part of the desperate 
peasants; a merciless massacre; the imposition of still more 
grievous burdens upon the survivors. 

Yet the failure of the peasants in their struggles for free- 
dom had by no means been universal or complete. In the 
Rhetian Alps and in the Swiss cantons rebellion had resulted 
in glorious freedom. In France serfdom had come to an end 
from a combination of circumstances. It seems never to 
have existed in the Netherlands. The region in which serf- 
dom still reigned supreme at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was Germany, and it was in Franconia, Elsass and 
Swabia that it had assumed its most aggravated forms. If 
you will recall the geography of this region you will observe 
its contiguity to those countries in which liberty had made 
the greatest strides. The intercourse between the peasantry 
of Elsass, Franconia and Swabia with that of Switzerland on 
the one side, and that of the Netherlands on the other, was 
of the most intimate kind. 

Let us look a little more particularly at the antecedents 
of the Peasants’ War on the territory in which it arose and 
in which it raged most fiercely. It was in Franconia and 
Swabia that the rumblings of discontent first became dis- 
tinctly audible and that the first revolutionary deeds were 
perpetrated. Here the hardships of the peasants were 
peculiarly great. The lives of the clergy were shamelessly 
corrupt, and the princely style of living the prelates affected 
made it necessary to wring from the peasantry the last par- 
ticle of marketable substance. The Hussite wars had 
drained the country of its resources. The bishop, John 
Bruno, is said to have lived, nevertheless, like an Oriental 
prince in Solomonic splendor. While the people starved 
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and sighed, the court, which was a collection of flatterers 
and favorites, of mistresses and their children, upon whom 
he lavished most recklessly the income from the land, was a 
scene of feasting and revelry. His successor exhausted the 
impoverished people still more. The next bishop in order 
was a member of the archducal house of Saxony, and was 
devoted to the sacred office by his father and brothers, as 
was well understood at the time, if not frankly avowed, 
“because of the feebleness and the unsoundness of his 
mind.” ‘‘Through bad government, through manifold 
taxes, imposts, feuds, enmities, wars, conflagrations, mur- 
ders, imprisonments and the like, land and people had al- 
ready, in 1443, come into so great misery,” relates an almost 
contemporary manuscript, “that nobody could either him- 
self use for proper purposes what the Almighty vouchsafes 
to him, nor yet bestow anything suitably upon others. And 
the prospect of amelioration was exceedingly remote, for war- 
ring, burning, robbing, throttling, imprisoning, putting in 
stocks, pinioning, fining, were becoming worse and more vio- 
lent than they had been before.” 

Religious influences were at work side by side with social 
and political. The contempt of the clergy, fully justified by 
what we have seen of their unworthiness, opened the hearts 
of the people to something better. It was precisely in this 
region that the old evangelical party of the later Middle Ages 
achieved its greatest success. If time permitted, I could 
show you from authentic documents that this entire region 
was covered with evangelizing influences during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century and earlier. The printing 
presses of the great commercial centres of this region—Bam- 
berg, Augsburg, Nirenberg, Strassburg, Basle, etc.—sent 
forth, from 1466 to 1518, not fewer (probably far more) 
than fourteen complete editions of the German Bible, to- 
gether with multitudes of editions of Bible portions. The 
Waldenses were noted for their study of the Bible, and there 
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can be little doubt but that the teachers of this party dis- 
tributed these Bibles freely among the peasants, whom they 
taught to read and interpret them. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that Luther was in any sense the 
originator of modern popular Bible study. Apart from the 
sound evangelizing influences just mentioned, extreme and 
fanatical types of religious life appeared here, as they are 
sure to occur in times of dire oppression. The case of Hans 
Boeheim is one out of many. In 1476 this young cowherd 
appeared as preacher and prophet. He had been notoriously 
irreligious and much given to the playing of the fife and 
other instruments for dancing parties, etc. The Virgin, in a 
vision, commanded him to burn his instrument, which he 
straightway did in the presence of the people. Under like 
supposed inspiration he began to proclaim the setting up of 
a new kingdom of God. The Virgin prompted him to re- 
quire the putting aside of all finery. Vast multitudes 
thronged his ministry, thirty or forty thousand having some- 
times heard him on a single day. At length the Virgin re- 
vealed to him that there should be no emperor, no prince, 
no pope, no secular or spiritual magistracy. Instead, every 
man was to be brother to every other man, win his bread 
with his own hands, and no one was to have more than an- 
other. This, of course, involved the abolition of all prop- 
erty inland. Crowds of pilgrims came from all parts of the 
country and from the neighboring countries to hear this 
comforting doctrine, which claimed to come direct from the 
Mother of God. After some months of such fanatical 
preaching Boeheim made up his mind that the time had 
come to reduce preaching to practice. He gave an invita- 
tion to albthe-males among his followers to meet him, armed 
for conflict, on a certain day. The bishop got wind of the 
revolutionary scheme. Boeheim was burned to ashes, and a 
vast number of peasants were slaughtered. 

This same territory was covered by the great Bundschuh 
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movement, 1499 to 1514. This was a vast secret organi- 
zation, which derived its name from the peasant’s clog 
adopted as asymbol. A well concerted scheme for a sim- 
ultaneous strike for liberty throughout an extended territory 
was rendered futile by the treachery of some member. 
Swift vengeance came upon the ringleaders, as was to have 
been expected. The free Switzers had aided and abetted 
the rebellion to such an extent as to exasperate the nobles. 
An attack on the Swiss resulted in the defeat of the troops 
of the nobles, and in the burning of many castles by the 
peasants. To give a history of the work of the Bundschuh 
from 1499 to 1514, under the leadership first of Jacob Wim- 
peling, who has been fittingly called a German Tiberius 
Gracchus, then of Joss Fritz if possible a still more intrepid 
commander, and of Poor Cuntz of Wurtemburg who fought 
a good fight against great odds, would require more time 
, than I can devote to my entire subject. Truth and right- 
eousness were crushed to earth, to be sure, but they were 
destined to rise again, and that with increased energy in the 
not very distant future. 

The platform of the Bundschuh may be briefly stated as 
follows: Recognition of no other lord than God, the emper- 
or and the pope (the pope is omitted from one copy) ; abo- 
lition of all judicial tribunals except local courts—a protest 
against being dragged from their homes on vague charges 
and tried before unsympathizing judges; the limitation of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to spiritual things ; abolition of all 
tithes, except such as are recognized by the Word of God; 
freedom of fishing, game, wood, forest, etc. ; limitation of 
clergy to one benefice ; reduction of the numbers of monas- 
teries and like foundations and the use of the confiscated 
funds for the military purposes of the Bundschuh ; the abo- 
lition of all obnoxious imposts and duties; the establishment 
of peace throughout Christendom, those who must fight 
being sent to fight the Turks; protection of all members of 


ee 
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the Bundschuh and punishment of all who oppose its work; 
the acquisition of a good city as headquarters; members of 
the Bundschuh to appropriate their means for its purposes. 

They succeeded in gaining the alliance of many of the 
gentry and of some of the nobility. Claiming as did the 
leaders that they were able to prove every demand both 
Scriptural and reasonable, they gained multitudes of adher- 
ents. Yet the extreme poverty of the Bundschuh is shown 
by the difficulty with which funds could be secured for a 
banner, which was regarded as indispensable. The organi- 
zation extended from Hungary to France, and from Swit- 
zerland to Saxony or beyond. The result was disastrous to 
the peasantry, but the spirit of freedom was not extinguished 
as we shall soon have occasion to see. 

The period from 1514 to 1524 was not one in which 
revolutionary zeal once kindled: was likely to die out. 
Three years after the crushing of the Bundschuh the great 
Wittemberg monk attacked indulgences, and a little later 
(especially in 1519 and 1520) he stood forth as the champion 
of Christian liberty and equality. In his address to the em- 
peror, nobles and people of Germany, Luther struck at the 
root of sacerdotalism and privileged classes. The unlettered 
‘peasant who has the spirit of God is a better interpreter of 
Scripture than pope or scholar who has not. An honest 
reader consulting his Bible can be impeached by no power 
below the sun. The Christian cobbler and the Christian 
king he puts upon an equality. Each has functions to per- 
form—the one to rule for the benefit of others, the other to 
make shoes for the same purpose. All believers are alike 
priests of God, and therefore equally exalted. All sorts of 
luxury and extravagance are denounced in a style that 
would go straight to the heart of the common man. 

In his treatise on the Liberty of a Christian Man, he gave 
utterance to as noble Christian sentiments as can be found in 
literature. ‘‘ Every man isa free and fully competent judge of 
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all those who will teach him, and is inwardly taught by. God 
alone.” He insisted that every one—man, woman, scholar, 
illiterate, man-servant, maid-servant—may and must.attain 
to absolute certainty as to what is true Christian doctrine 
and what is heresy, by interpreting the Scriptures according 
to the light given by the Spirit of God. To the sheep, not 
to the preachers, does judgment belong. He would put the 
Bible into the hands of everyone and; say, ‘“‘ There now, let 
each one make a creed for himself.” 

In 1522,in a sermon against Carlstadt, he said: “I will 
preach, I will talk, I will write, but I will force and constrain 
no man with violence; for faith is by nature voluntary and 
uncompelled. Even as late as 1524, in aletter to the princes 
of Saxony, he wrote: “Your princely graces should not 
restrain the office of the Word. Men should be allowed 
confidently. and freshly to preach what they can and against 
whom they. will, for, as I have said, there must be sects, and 
the Word of God must lie afield andfight. . . . Iftheir 
spirit is right, it will not be afraid of us and will. stand its 
ground. Is ours right, it will not be afraid of them nor of 
any. We should let the spirits have free course.”. Brave 
words are these, truly. We shall see hereafter how far he 
lived up to them. 

The peasants of Germany, who had been for. .so long 
struggling against civil and ecclesiastical despotism, hailed 
the advent of this great son of a peasant as of one who com- 
bined thorough sympathy for the oppressed with learning, 
position and influence ; and as one under whose banner they 
might march on to victory. As I have already said the 
peasants of Germany were not indebted to any: very large 
extent to Luther for evangelical teaching or iinpulse. It was, 
only as his teaching corresponded with the Biblical views 
they had imbibed from less influential teachers that they 
rejoiced in his work. It has been proved beyond question 
that from 1517 to 1522 Luther’s doctrinal views were almost 
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identical with the old evangelical views with which the 
peasants had long been familiar, and that after the latter 
date a marked change for the worse appears in his teach- 
ings. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the bold evan- 
gelical utterances of Luther during these years constitute an 
important factor among the influences that led to the great 
peasants’ revolt. 

The influence of the advanced democratic views of such 
knights as Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen was 
likewise very considerable, but we cannot stay to analyze it. 

The moderately revolutionary preaching and writings of 
Carlstadt, and the violently insurrectionary preaching and 
prophesying of Thomas Miinzer, one of the worst fanatics of 
the age, and a worthy successor along certain lines of Hans 
Boeheim, doubtless influenced the peasants in a considerable 
measure. But it would be doing grave injustice to the spirit 
of this great struggle for civil and religious liberty to sup- 
pose that it had the millenarian expectations of Miinzer for 
its mainspring. The influence of Miinzer, so far as it did 
extend, was wholly baneful and destructive. 

It is remarkable that in proportion as the spirit of liberty 
was increasing through such influences as those I have 
‘mentioned, the hardships of the peasants were becoming 
more and more unendurable. A number of instances of re- 
volting cruelty occurred about this time. I must omit the 
particulars. Acertain nobleman compelled his subordinate 
to drive away two peasants and their families because they 
had refused to give him their hens. Another nobleman 
procured the execution of a peasant for the crime of catch- 
ing crabs out of a brook. 

The peasants of the Count of Lippen complained that 
they were allowed no rest, but were compelled by the 
Countess to hunt for snail-shells, wind yarn, gather straw- 
berries, cherries and sloes, and do other such like things on 
holidays ; that they had to work for their lords and ladies 
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in fine weather and for themselves in the rain. Moreover, 
huntsmen and their hounds ran about without regarding the 
damage they did. 

The pestilence had a few years before destroyed vast 
numbers of the peasants, and-many of the noblemen were 
inclined to compel the survivors to do the work of the dead, 
as well as their own. 

In some cases the rents and taxes are said to have been 
increased twenty fold. Waste land that had formerly been 
exempted was now taxed to the utmost. Tithing had been 
extended to include almost every imaginable article of pro- . 
duce. The freedom to go on journeys and to meet in large 
numbers which had formerly been accorded to the peasants, 
had been withdrawn in consequence of the recent Bundschuh 
uprising. 

Thus we see that, whether the immediate occasion of the 
outbreak was the exasperation of the peasants at being com- 
pelled to gather snail-shells and cherries on holidays, or the 
shooting of some peasants for poaching, or the merciless exact- 
ion of rent in Lipheim when the harvest had almost completely 
failed, all the conditions existed for the spread of the con- 
flagration throughout Germany when once it had been 
kindled. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the nobles were 
uniformly cruel and unreasonable. A few instances are re- 
corded of those who were noble not in name only, but in 
deed. Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, was a man of heart 
and conscience. A nobleman whose conscience was troub- 
ling him as to whether he ought to keep his peasants in 
bondage, wrote again and again to Luther for spiritual di- 
rection. The same Luther who could write the passionate 
pleas for liberty and equality, full of inconsistencies as he 
ever was, used all the influence and the sophistry he could 
command to induce his correspondent to keep the peasants 
in bondage and to quench the Spirit of God that was, we 
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may suppose, prompting the man through his conscience to 


loose the bonds of his subjects. ‘The commen man,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘ must be laden with burdens, otherwise he will be- 
come too wanton.” When, after all Luther’s advice, the 
man’s conscience continued to trouble him, he was taught 
to ascribe the compunction to satanic influence. Is not this 
a clear case of sinning against the Holy Ghost ? 

It was in the territory of the Count of Lippen, where 
the peasants were compelled to gather snail shells, that the 
peasants first rose in rebellion in 1524. Hans Miiller, an 
experienced warrior and popular orator led one thous- 
and two hundred peasants to Waldshut on August 24th. 
Here they made common cause with the citizens, who under 
the preaching of the great reformer, Bathasar Hiibmeyer 
(soon to be known to the world as a great Baptist leader), and 
from close contact with the free institutions of Switzerland, 
had become strongly democratic in sentiment. A union was 
formed under the name of the ‘“‘ Evangelical Brotherhood.” 
They were resolved to obey no other lord the the em- 
peror, and to destroy all castles, monasteries, and every- 
thing ecclesiastical. They knew full well that castles were a 
perpetual menace to liberty, and that monasteries could be 


\ 


maintained only at the expense of the tillers of the soil. / 


They were thoroughly convinced that they could expect 


only taxation and oppression from the clergy. The Evan-~ 


gelical Brotherhood thus constituted formed a regular prop- 
aganda. Enthusiastic emissaries were sent at the common 
expense far and wide to organize the peasants in every 
locality. The aim was to bring about a state of society in 
every respect righteous and consonant with the spirit of the 
Gospel. The Swabian League, organized for the suppres- 
sion of insurrection, was soon in a position to cope with the 
insurgents, but not until the movement had made great 
headway and almost the whole peasant population of Europe 
was in arms. 
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Let us look for a moment at the twelve articles of the 
peasants, which exhibit the spirit of the movement better 
than any words of mine can do. 

The first article insists upon the right of the people to 
appoint and remove pastors, and to demand simple and clear 
preaching of the Gospel without human additions. ‘ Un- 
less God’s grace is formed in us we remain simply flesh and 
blood, which is of no use, for only through faith can we come 
to Godand only through His mercy can we attain to blessed- 
néss.”” Is there any heresy or fanaticism here ? 

In the second article the matter of tithes is discussed. 
While the peasants hold that tithes are an Old Testament 
institution fulfilled in the New, they yet agree to continue 
paying graintithes. These, however, areto be employed for 
the suitable maintenance of pastorsof their own choice and for 
assisting the poor under the direction of the Church. They 
object to the minor tithes that had of late years been ex- 
torted from them as unjust and not even in accord with the 
Old Testament. This is sound Baptist teaching, is it not ? 

The third article repudiates the idea that the peasants 
are the property of their lords; for Christ has redeemed 
and purchased all alike, high and low, with his precious 
blood. Yet magistracy is an ordinance of God, and it is the 
duty of peasants to bear themselves in humility, not simply 
towards the magistracy, but towards all men. They are re- 
solved in all things Christian to be obedient to the legally 
constituted magistracy. I think you will pronounce the 
teaching of this article above criticism, whether on religious 
or political grounds. 

In the fourth article the peasants express the conviction 
that it is unseemly and unbrotherly, selfish, and contrary to 
the Word of God, that no poor man should be allowed to 
kill game in the forests, or catch fish in the streams; and 
they demand that what God has made for the use of man 
be left free. This is a demand persistently made through- 
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out the entire course of peasant agitation, and one that 
commends itself to the Christian consciousness as eminently 
just and reasonable. 

In the fifth article objection is made to the appropriation 
of the forests by the lords, and it is demanded that the poor 
man be accorded the privilege of getting firewood and 
timber. 

In the sixth article the peasants complain that the labor 
required of them is becoming greater from day to day, and 
ask that their burdens be alleviated according to the Word 
of God. 

Articles 7-10 deal with mutual obligations of lords and 
peasants in the matters of wages, tenure of land, etc. I am 
of opinion that the keenest scrutiny would fail to discover an 
unjust or un-Christian demand in them. 

In the eleventh article they demand the utter abolition 
of the heriot or death-gift. The wonder is that such a 
heartless practice should ever have been instituted, or should 
have been tolerated by the public opinion of any age. 

In the twelfth article they make what seems to me an 
eminently fair proposition. If any of the foregoing articles 
is not according to the Word of God, they promise to with- 
draw it so soon as the fact shall have been pointed out. 

I think it was Thomas Carlyle who pronounced these 
articles worthy of aSolon. Anable German historian says : 
“It was a man of heart and intellect who composed or 
revised the articles, one who was familiar with the oppres- 
sions practised by the nobility and sympathized deeply with 
the people, one who aimed at no violent revolution and laid 
no claim to liberty in the sense of equality, but who aimed 
to provide a touchstone for lords and subjects drawn straight 
from Holy Scripture and capable of being applied with 
safety and comfort.” 

With thorough organization and such a document as the - 
basis of their demands, the peasants during the first quarter 
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of 1525 swepteverything beforethem. The cities and towns 
which had much to complain of in the conduct of lords, lay 
and ecclesiastical, and the artisan class, which had for gen- 
erations been pe:meated with evangelical and democratic 
sentiments, usually received the peasant hosts with open 
arms. Castles, monasteries, and other religious houses in 
large numbers were stormed, sacked and burned. The lords 
were in many cases obliged to accept the terms of the peas- 
ants or to expect the worst. In some instances the peasants 
went too far in imitation of the lords and wreaked bloody 
vengeance on such as rendered themselves peculiarly obnox- 
ious to them. Those of the peasants who were under the 
direct influence of the fanatical Miinzer, were too much in- 
clined to obey his hysterical exhortation to rush upon the 
enemies of the Lord, to slay, slay, andtire not. He claimed 
that the sword of Gideon was in his hand and that he would 
lead them on to victory. ‘On, on, on,” shrieked he, 
“ never mind the wail of the godless. Though they beg in 
friendly tones, though they cry and whimper like children, 
pity not.” Wasit thus that God commanded his people to 
slay the Canaanites? ‘On, on, while the fire is hot. Down 
with the castles and their inmates. God is with you, on, on.” 
The nobility were dazed for a time by the magnitude of 
the insurrection. They scarcely knew which way to turn, 
or whom to trust. For many of the soldiers had come from 
the ranks of the peasantry and sympathized with their cause. 

The Swabian League soon had a strong force in the 
field, under one of the ablest and cruelest generals of the 
age. The tide soon turned. When disaster began it swept 
over the entire field as rapidly as victory had done before. 
Miinzer, in his part of the field, proved a complete failure. 
He had provided himself with guns but had neglected a 
supply of ammunition. He wrought the poor peasants up 
into a state of frenzy, and led them to expect miraculous 
divine interposition. They were slaughtered like sheep. 
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The rest of the peasants’ armies were attacked in detail and 
overcome one by one. About one hundred thousand of the 
miserable people were butchered by the troops of the: 
League. . 

Martin Luther, who had at the beginning of the war 
counselled compromise, and who had urged the peasants to 
desist from their undertaking, soon began to rage against 
them with such fury as to bring upon himself the sharp re- 
buke of some of the nobles. The bloodthirstiness of his ex- 
hortations would lead one to suppose that he was as crazy 
as Miinzer. His language as has been well said, was © 
more despotic than that of the despots themselves. He | 
wrote against ‘‘the murderous and pillaging bands of the 
peasants.” He urged that they be “ crushed, strangled and 
stabbed, privately and publicly, by whomsoever can do it, just 
as one would beat to death a mad dog.” ‘‘ The magistracy,” 
he added, “‘ that falters, commits sin; since it does not satisfy 


the peasants to belong to the devil themselves, but they con- 
strain many pious people to their wickedness and damnation. 
Therefore, dear sirs, fire here, save here, stab, smite, strangle 
them, whoever can. If your death result, very well, you 
can never attain to a more blessed death.” 


It is needless to say that there were plenty of the nobles 
ready to carry out to the letter the exhortations of this great 
saint and reformer. 

What were the causes of the failure of this organized and 
well-concerted struggle for civil and religious liberty ? it may 
well be asked. 

I answer, first, that the twelve articles were too far in ad- 
vance of the age. The social and political ideas of the author 
of the articles were just as far beyond the dominant social and 
political ideas of the age as were the religious and ecclesi- 
astical ideas of the Baptists of that time in advance of those 
that prevailed among Roman Catholics and Protestants. The 
evangelical social reformers and the evangelical religious re- 
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formers both did a noble work during this generation; both 
alike had brilliant though brief careers; both alike drew to 
themselves the masses of the people who were longing for 
deliverance from social and ecclesiastical bondage. They 
failed at the time because the great weight of public senti- 
ment was against them ; because they contended against vast 
vested interests that had their roots deeply implanted in the 
soil of Europe; because they stood up against the wealth, 
. the learning and the organized power of the world. 

But this is not all. The bane of the peasants’ move- 
ment, just as a little later it became the bane of the Baptist 
movement of the sixteenth century, and just as I verily be- 
lieve it will prove to be the bane of any movement into 
which it may enter, was millenarianism. I am as pro- 
foundly convinced that no Christian or Christian body can 
entertain carnal expectations with reference to the setting up 
of the kingdom of God on earth without serious harm as I 
am that Christianity is essentially a spiritual religion, and 
that progress is from spiritual to more spiritual, rather than 
from spiritual tocarnal. Alas for the Church of Christ if it 
should ever come to look upon the sword of Gideon as a fit 
instrument for the setting up of the kingdom of God, or to 
conceive of the Christ of God as leading a carnal host to the 
slaughter of the ungodly! Such thoughts are unspeakably 
revolting, I believe, to the rightly instructed Christian con- 
sciousness, and the fact that they are entertained by earnest 
and zealous men does not change my attitude towards them 
one iota. Hans Boeheim was earnest and was fairly con- 
sumed with zeal; Thomas Miinzer was one of the most self- 
sacrificing and zealous of men. These and multitudes of 
others I might name have held to much of precious truth 
along with their errors, and have had many admirable ele- 
ments in their characters. And yet their work was vitiated 
by false and carnal views of Christ and his kingdom. 

* The peasants’ movement failed at the time for the reasons 
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I have named among others; but the great truths that were 
embodied in this movement, and in the closely allied Baptist 
movement, did not perish. The faith of Hiibmeyer, the 
great leader of the Baptist movement and possibly the author 
of the twelve articles, in the immortality of the truth has 
been abundantly justified by history. The principles con- 
tended for by the leaders of these two movements have gone 
on and on from victory to victory, until most of them are 
now regarded as commonplaces. The public sentiment of 
Christendom to-day would accept the peasants’ articles as 
reasonable and just in their demands. The few principles 
contended for by the evangelical, social and religious re- 
formers of the sixteenth century that are not yet universally 
accepted are still on the way of conquest. May God help ' 
us rightly to appreciate the rich heritage of the past con- 
tained in the lives, the martyr deaths, the oral and written 
teachings, and the impulses communicated to their genera- 
tion and so handed down to us, of the evangelical, social and 
religious reformers of the sixteenth century, and each of us 
according to our opportunity to press forward the dissemi- 
nation of the principles for which they joyfully gave up their 


lives. 
ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Toronto Baptist College. 
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V. 
SPIRIT—-PERCEPTION. 


AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


THIS paper is entitled an essay in Christian psychology, 
because, in the course ot the discussion, appeal is made to 
facts for the knowledge of which we are dependent upon the 
Christian Scriptures and upon Christian consciousness. By 
Christians, the validity of this appeal to the Christian Scrip- 
tures will be at once admitted, for to them the clear testi- 
mony of the Word of God is above controversy. Equally 
valid among them is an appeal to the Christian conscious- 
ness; not, indeed, as a primary and immediate, but as a 
secondary and mediate source of knowledge. If any ques- 
tion the legitimacy, in a scientific essay, of this appeal to 
the Christian consciousness, because, as the limiting term 
imports, it is restricted to a part only of the race, we sub- 
mit the following suggestions : 

1. The common consciousness of mankind is nothing 
more than the personal consciousness of each man, attested 
by the consciousness of other men. We have no record of 
the testimony of the consciousness of every human being; 
this is manifestly impracticable. Having, however, the 
agreeing testimony of a large number of persons, and no 
controverting testimony of any considerable number, we are 
warranted in the induction that, the conditions being the 
same, the testimony of the entire race would, if known, be 
in accord with that which has been ascertained. Hence, 

2. There is no ground for rejecting the testimony of 
consciousness of any number of persons competent to testify, 
unless that testimony is appealed to to substantiate alleged 
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facts that either cannot in their nature fall within the sphere 
of consciousness, or are inconsistent with the normal oper- 
ations of the human soul. Moreover, 

3. Certain classes of psychical facts are known only in 
certain relations. For example, the symptoms of disease, 
so far as these are subjective to the patients, are, in the very 
nature of the case, matters of consciousness only to the suf- 
ferers. Nevertheless, they are made the basis of the science 
of diagnosis. Indeed, in the last analysis, all the facts upon 
which physical science, in all its departments, is built up, 
are nothing more than facts of the scientific consciousness, 
or the consciousness of a comparatively small body of phys- 
ical scientists. These men, while pursuing their investiga- 
tions, become conscious of certain spiritual phenomena 
which depend upon the peculiar relations of the observers 
to the material world. To these phenomena they testify, 
under the form of the objective material causes, and their 
testimony is accepted, without question, as possessing scien- 
tific value. Upon precisely similar grounds do we in- 
sist upon the strictly scientific value of the facts given 
in the Christian consciousness. If these are rejected, be- 
cause restricted to a portion only of the human race, by 
parity of reasoning must the facts of the scientific conscious- 
ness be rejected. Still further let it be observed : 

4. The character of the persons who testify to the facts 
of the Christian consciousness is such that it is irrational to 
reject their testimony. They are persons of sound mind. 
In all the practical relations of life, their judgment is relied 
upon. They are persons of undoubted integrity. Many 
have given the strongest possible proof of sincerity by the 
sacrifice of property, liberty, social position, and even life 
itself. Certainly, it should seem that the time has come 
when Christian thinkers must refuse to derive their science 
and their philosophy from pagan sources alone; when they 
are bound to maintain, with due humility, yet firmly and 
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unashamed, that in departments of research where the facts 
derived from the word of God and the Christian conscious- 
ness are essential to correct conclusions, any investigation 
which ignores them is, on this account, imperfect and so far 
unscientific. 

If now the legitimacy of our appeal to facts derived from 
the sources mentioned be granted, we may next vindicate 
our choice of the term Spirit-Perception. It is chosen, first, 
because it suggests a dual mode of knowing analogous to 
sense-perception; 2. ¢., at once direct and inferential; 
secondly, to distinguish this mode of knowing from that of 
the reason, as having an intuition of first truths, as cause, 
design, a personal God, etc.; and thirdly, to distinguish this 
mode of knowing, as respects our knowledge of God, from 
the mystic, transcendental, face to face, vision of Deity. 

In support of the view that we have a direct knowledge 
of spirit in a way analogous to our knowledge of matter in 
sense-perception, we beg to submit the following propo- 
sition: 

Man, as a person known to science, is the actual synthe- 
sis of matter and spirit. He is, in this manner, fitted to 
perceive matter, on one side, and spirit on the other. He 
is himself, in his own person, the mediator between the two 
poles of being in the universe; he himself bridges the gulf 
between them; he touches matter on one side, and spirit 
on the other, in the single act of consciousness. By this 
statement, we do not mean that the two elements are so 
united as to be confounded as to substance, but, rather, that 
their relation to each other is so intimate that conscious- 
ness covers, in part, the activities of both, and thus testifies 
to the real existence of both. 

In explication of this statement, it is necessary to in- 
quire, first, what is spirit, and how is it known? and, sec- 
ond, what is matter, and how is it known ? 

In reply to the first question, we say that spirit is known 
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directly in consciousness as face to face with itself; 2. ¢., as 
self-conscious. It is thus known, to speak in particulars, 
1. As substance. 2. As putting forth the threefold activity 
of feeling, knowing and willing. 3. As acting in space, but 
as having no relations of extension. We predicate of spirit 
a threefold activity of feeling, knowing and willing, because 
these are not to be conceived as put forth separately by 
the acting substance, but rather in combination, although 
one form of the threefold‘activity may, at a given moment, 
be predominant in consciousness. We predicate substantial 
existence of spirit, because, reflecting upon the facts of 
consciousness, we discriminate between the activities and 
the actor, between the ego and its phenomena. This dis- 
crimination is given implicitly in the deliverance of con- 
sciousness, I feel, I think, I will. Here are given two ele- 
ments, with equal distinctness and certainty, the ego and its 
activities. It has, indeed, been urged that we are conscious 
of the ego only when it acts, that the ego zs, in fact, only 
when it acts, so that when we think away its acts, zero only 
remains, a mathematical point, as it were, without content. 
We should say, therefore, it thinks, it feels, it wills, just 
as we say, it rains, predicating the raining of nothing, and, 
accordingly, predicating the thinking of nothing. To this it 
is a sufficient reply, that consciousness testifies just as cer- 
tainly to the substantive existence of the actor as to its 
activities, and as distinct from the activities. The ego abides, 
like a rock, amid the ever-varying, ever-flowing stream of 
its phenomena; it is linked to the past by memory and to 
the future by expectation. Against this testimony of 
consciousness, no @ priort objections are of any weight. 

We are not at liberty, let it be repeated, to say before- 
hand what consciousness can testify to, but are to inquire 
what it does in fact say. We have, in this consciousness of 
spirit as substance, the beginning and foundation of all 
science and philosophy, the first certainty ; for, if we have no 
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certain knowledge of the observer, nothing can be observed. 
Hence, as a matter of history, whoever obscures or rejects 
this testimony of consciousness to the substantive existence 
of spirit, puts himself upon a pathway that can have no 
other end than universal nescience. It matters not what 
such a one says, for there is no one to say it. The late 
Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, whose authority 
as a scientific observer no one will dispute, affirms: “It is 
one of the truths best established by experience, in my own 
mind, that I have a thinking, feeling and willing principle 
within me, capable of intellectual activity and moral feeling.” 

Inasmuch, then, as it is our contention that the self-con- 
scious spirit knows spirit other than itself directly, after the 
analogy of sense-perception, we must answer our second 
question, What is the matter, and how is it known ? 

We answer that in the experience of sensation, we are 
conscious of an experience which differs from the pain, for 
example, which is ours on hearing of the death of a friend, 
in that it is known to be not of the pure ego, but of the ego 
as consciously animating an extended substance. This ex- 
tended substance is in this manner directly perceived by the 
ego as without itself, and yet as in immediate relation to it- 
self, and of which, as directly perceived, we are conscious. 
This extended substance of which we are conscious in the 
experience of direct perception, we term, matter. That mat- 
ter zs, then, we are conscious, in that it is directly perceived 
as in immediate relation to the perceiving ego. The spirit 
looks directly, through feeling, upon its immediate environ- 
ment, and cognizes something differing in substance from it- 
self. The assumption, therefore, old as Plato and Aristotle, 
which has fatally vitiated philosophy, ancient and modern, 
that ‘‘ like only can know like,” must, in the light of modern 
scientific method, be pronounced unscientific. There is no 
warrant for postulating, a prior, what spirit can know; we 
are, rather, to inquire what it actually does know. When 
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the idealist says, ‘‘ Try for an instant to imagine a substance 
such as matter, reflecting itself in or acting upon another 
substance, having no one property in common with it. You 
cannot. Nor is this all: you cannot even imagine two sub- 
stances so distinct as matter and spirit are defined to be,”— 
we answer, here is no case of the imagination, that faculty 
acts only as it combines the objects of thought and percep- 
tion, but here we have precisely the same ground for predi- 
cating the real existence of matter as we have for predicat- 
ing the real existence of spirit, that is, direct cognition of both. 

We here take another step in answer to the second ques- 
tion raised. While we know ¢hat matter is, are certain of 
the existence of matter, by direct perception, we come to 
know what form of matter we may, at any time, be in relation 
with, inferentially, by the discursive reason. Thus we know 
a tree, a house, a landscape, by combining the various per- 
cepts, which we have when we are affected by these objects, 
under the relations of causation, time and space, substance 
and attribute into the ideas of a tree or a house or a land- 
scape. Sense-perception, then, is not only a two-fold pro- 
cess in that it has the two elements of sensation and per- 
ception, but, also, in that it is both direct and inferential. 

We have now cleared the way for a statement of our doc- 
trine of spirit-perception. 

We are self-conscious spirits, having substantial exist- 
ence, and possessing, by original endowment, powers of per- 
ception. In sense-perception, the organs of perception, it is 
important, in this connection, to observe, are instruments 
only of the percipient soul. Perception is predicated of the 
soul only. 

We are in relation to other spirits having substantial ex- 
istence, and similarly endowed. 

Now, the problem is, can, does, spirit communicate di- 
rectly with spirit? Our answer is in the affirmative. To 
make our answer clear let it be observed: 
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1. That spirit is substance, the first substance known to 
us, and known not simply as putting forth intellectual activ- 
ity, but acting, also, as sensibility and will; intellect, sensi- 
bility and will acting in unity. If, then, spirit is to affect 
spirit, it must affect it not merely as thought, but as a think- 
ing substance. 

2. Matter affects the soul primarily through the sensibil- 
ity. The material of thought is in sense-perceptionfurnished 
by the sensibility. So, by analogy, we should expect that 
spirit would affect spirit primarily through the sensibility. 
We believe that, in fact, spirit does stand to spirit in a re- 
lation of feeling ; that so attention is arrested and thought 
awakened. 

3. Our environment of spiritual beings differs from our 
material environment in that as spiritual it is not an unvary- 
ing cause of experiences in us, but, rather, a variable cause, 
being under the control of will, the centre of personality ; 
that is, it may be known to be present in varying degrees of 
vividness, according to the purpose to be known on the part 
of the spirit with which we may, at any moment, be in re- 
lation, and according to our own disposition, including in 
disposition the state of the affections and the will, to know. 
Matter, destitute of purpose, presses upon us blindly, and 
without cessation ; but spirit intermittingly, in pursuance of 
purpose. 

Our position, then, is that, when we are in relation to 
spirit seeking to make itself known, we are conscious of ex- 
periences which we know, also, are not self-caused, and 
which, therefore, under the relation of causation, we refer to 
a non-ego spiritual of which we are conscious through direct 
perception of it. Perceiving that spiritual being other than 
our own is, exists, by being thus brought face to face with it, 
we goontodiscover what are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the personal being with whom we are, at any moment, in 
conscious relation by a process of the discursive reason. 
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Spirit-perception, then, like sense-perception, has in it the 
two elements of direct and influential knowing. By the 
first, we know that spirit other than our own is; by the sec- 
ond, who or, what, the spirit is which at a given time is 
presented to us. 

Now, whether this be a correct reading of the testimony 
of consciousness must be determined by every reflecting man 
for himself. But certain considerations may be urged which 
seem to verify it as correct. 

1. The universal belief in spiritual beings other than 
ourselves. The belief in spirit is as general as the belief 
in matter. No nation or tribe exists, or can be shown to 
have existed, destitute of this belief. A vast array of proofs 
of this position is given in a work entitled, Primitive Cul- 
ture, by Edward B. Tylor. He gives the name ‘‘ Animism” 
to this belief. He sdys, “It is desirable to take our basis 
of inquiry in observation, rather than from speculation. 
Here, so far as I can judge from the immense mass of ac- 
cessible evidence, we have to admit that the belief in spir- 
itual beings appears among all low races with whom we 
attained to a thoroughly intimate acquaintance.” (Vol. 
I: 425.) 

It is, to say the least, probable that the universality of 
this belief is due to direct perception. Here, we think, is 
man’s knowledge of God reduced to its lowest terms. 

2. Godis, in fact, our spiritual environment: not only as 
immanent in the material universe, but as transcending it. 
He is omnipresent in the things he has made, as the human 
soul is omnipresent in the body; and-not only so, but he 
approaches us directly, without the intervention of material 
forms, 

“We live, move and exist in him.” (Acts 17: 28.) The 
Greek here expresses the idea of rest, in the midst of, con- 
tact with, a relation so necessary to our existence and 
activity, and so intimate, that total ignorance of him is im- 
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possible. This knowledge of God, present in the common 
consciousness of the race, men, blinded by sin, hold down, 
Suppress, by unrighteous courses of thought and action. 
(Rom. 1: 18.) A more intensive idea of intimacy is ex- 
pressed in John’s Gospel: ‘“‘ Jesus answered and said unto 
him, ‘If a man love me, he wiil keep my word; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.’” (Jno. 14:23.) Here, too, the 
Greek expresses the idea of rest, a position by the side of. 
The Christian consciousness both confirms and interprets © 
this testimony of our Lord. The indwelling God is directly 
perceived. 

3. The testimony of Christians as to their peculiar social 
experiences is to the same effect. They affirm that, in their 
meetings for conference and prayer, they “‘feel God’s pres- 
sence,” and are thus assured.of it. There are seasons when 
God draws specially near his people, so as to leave no doubt 
that he is with them of a truth. Compare 1 Cor. 14: 25. 

4. Prayer is an empty form, if it be not conscious, 
direct, communion with God as a personal spirit, who assures 
the suppliant of his presence as hearing prayer. The be- 
liever in Christ has come to know by experience that God 
is “not far from each one of us,” (Acts 17: 27), and so his 
prayers have the reality of personal intercourse. Were it 
not for this, men would cease to pray; and, in fact, they do 
not habitually pray where the consciousness of God’s imme- 
diate presence becomes dim, or disappears. 

** 1 see thee not, I hear thee not, 
Yet art thou oft with me; 
And earth has ne’er so dear a spot, 
As where | met with thee.’’* 

It is to be observed that our Lord’s prayers carry with 
them the irresistible impression of a face to face relation to 
the Father; and this relation was on one occasion, for the 


* Ray Palmer. 
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benefit of his disciples, attested by a voice from heaven. 
(John 12: 27-30.) 

5. The fact of regeneration is possible, because God acts 
immediately upon the human spirit. 

6. The fact of inspiration is possible, because God acts 
immediately upon the human spirit, controlling its action, 
and communicating thought. 

7. The leading of the Spirit (Rom. 8: 14), the bringing 
forth the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 22), indeed, the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of the Christian life are possible be- 
cause God acts immediately upon the human spirit. 

8. The conviction and feeling of obligation testify to an 
immediate perception of spirit. Obligation is a relation 
between persons, and is impossible except as between per- 
sons whose existence is known. 

It is urged, indeed; that man is his own law-giver; that 
even if it be admitted that obligation implies a relation of 
persons, man may be conceived as holding this relation to 
himself; that he obliges himself. This is true, in the sense 
that the moral law is inseparable from man’s constitution ; 
is in the language of the Bible, “ written in his heart;” so 
that although he may deny all external authority, he is un- 
der moral constraint; but, while this is so, the presenceof the 
law in his constitution implies the Law-giver in his Creator, 
and finds its justification and authority alone in him. In- 
deed, the conviction and feeling of obligation are explicable 
only on the ground of the fact of our conscious relation to a 
personal spirit other than ourselves. It seems to be pri- 
marily a feeling ; viz., of the constraint of a personal will 
affecting the sensibility, in which affection of the sensibility 
the intellect finds the material of the zdea of obligation, the 
element of feeling logically preceding and conditioning the 
intellectual element in the complex experience of the con- 
viction of obligation. We seem to have a “ sense of obliga- 
tion,” the phrase expressing the fact that the element of 
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feeling is more prominent than the element of cognition, 
though they are in fact chronologically one. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that the relation which we are 
discussing is a relation of persons; and that essential to 
personality are intellect, sensibility and wiil conceived as 
acting not separately, but as a self-conscious unity. Hence, 
the power of one person over another is through the three- 
fold unity of the actor upon the threefold unity of the per- 
son acted upon. In a word, when a person perceives a per- 
son, intellect, sensibility and will act upon intellect, sensi- 
bility and will, conceived as constituting the unity acting 
and acted upon. 

Here it is in place to remark, as has before been sug- 
gested, that, in this conception of spirit as personal, we find 
the ground of the difference between the perception of mat- 
ter and the perception of spirit. Matter, as inert, is per- 
ceived without volition on its part. Holding relation to us 
not by will, the force of the perceptive act depends wholly 
upon the perceiving agent, his equipment and the vigor of 
his action. Spirit, on the other hand, holds relation to us by 
will, and so the force of the perceptive act depends not 
merely upon the perceiving agent, but may be more or less 
according to the degree in which the spirit perceived seeks, 
wills, to make itself known to, or seeks toimpress itself upon, 
the spirit perceiving. The omnipresent Spirit of God, always 
willing to make itself known to the human spirit, and consti- 
tuting its ever-present environment, as really as matter, is 
perceived, with greater or less distinctness, by every man. 
Finite spirits, however, are perceived only upon occasion of 
their presence. 

9. The law of God, which requires supreme love to him, 
implies, as a sine gua non, a direct knowledge of him as a 
person. Love is a personal relation, like obligation, and 
cannot exist except in that relation. A being who is only 
inferentially known can never be an object of the soul’s deep- 
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est affection. Doubt necessarily attaches, more or less, to 
all purely inferential knowledge, and so, if our knowledge of 
God were wholly inferential, the heart’s love would be 
chilled at its fountain. In order to supreme love, there must 
be no more room for doubt of his existence than of our own: 
they must both be certified in precisely the same way ; viz.: 
by immediate knowledge. 

10. The direct perception of spirit is probable, at least, 
if we consider that the senses of the body are but instru- 
ments by, or through, which the percipient powers of the 
soul act. The soul alone is the perceiving agent. Now, in 
spirit-perception, the intervening medium which is essential 
in sense-perception is absent, so that the perceiving soul is 
in immediate relation with that which is of its own nature. 
If the soul can perceive, through the senses, matter, which is 
not of its own nature, as all dualists admit, it should seem 
certain that it can perceive spirit, also, which is of its own 
nature. 

11. In the ordinary intercourse of life, man with man, 
spirit affects spirit by communication of thought committed 
to the uttered word: why, then, should it be deemed incred- 
ible that the Infinite Spirit of God, to maintain no more, may 
make himself known by direct communication of thought to 
the finite spirit without the intervention of the material 
vehicle? If it be admitted that such communication of 
thought by the Infinite to the finite is possible, then it fol- 
lows that the Infinite in this manner makes himself percept- 
ible by the finite. 

12. The direct perception of spirit is probable, if we con- 
sider that there is an influence of one human person over 
another, which is over and above the power of any words, or 
any material form of expression. Wesometimes call it “the 
influence of one’s personality.” It is this subtle, indefinite, 
yet most potent, effluence which constitutes the charm of 
social intercourse, the secret of the orator’s power, transcend- 
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ing utterly any force of mere speech, and the sacred enchant- 
ment of family life. Spirit breaks through, and overflows 
with its mysterious energy, the rigid channels of intractable 
matter, and utters itself in a language of its own; spirit 
communes directly with spirit. It is so, and not otherwise» 
that a child knows its mother. Say, ‘There is mother,” as 
you lead the wondering child into the darkened chamber 
where lies the dead body of her whom it has called mother. 
You point to the icy, expressionless features in vain. The 
sad-eyed child will turn away; and looking inquiringly at 
you, will say in reply, ‘‘ Mother is not there.” The child is 
right. It was with the spirit that the child communed. The 
spirit having departed, the mother is no longer there. 

We have to this point attempted to show that we have 
direct perception of personal spirits in relation to ourselves. 
It remains to be considered how we discriminate personal 
spirits one from another. 

Let our inquiry be restricted, in the first place, to our 
knowledge of God. How do we discriminate him ? 

As has been observed, he alone of personal spirits is 
our ever-present environment. As omnipresent, he alone 
is always presented to us for perception. Finite spirits, of 
whatever class they may be, can be perceived only on occa- 
sion of their presence. When, therefore, consciousness tes- 
tifies to a perception of an ever-present mon-ego spiritual, it 
in fact testifies to the substantive existence of a personal 
God, not necessarily known indeed as God, but simply as an 
ever-present personal spirit. Upon the basis of this direct 
and primary knowledge the discursive reason, by various 
processes, clothes the personal spirit thus cognized with the 
attributes of Deity. The process here, as in sense-percep- 
tion, is so rapid as to be beyond exact scrutiny. Indeed, 
this secondary knowledge, for the very reason that it 
is an attainment of the discursive reason, varies among 
men both in its elements and in degree of clearness and 
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vividness. In this respect spirit-perception is the counter- 
part of sense-perception. The knowledge of any material 
object which any two persons may have is never exactly the 
same either in its elements or in degree of clearness and 
vividness. We may, however, say in general that man, as 
constitutionally fitted to know God, receives this knowledge 
through every avenue of his being. 

God is known first, perhaps, by inference, as holy. 
Confronted with a personal Being ever around him, besetting 
him behind and before and laying his hand upon him, whose 
sway over him in the form of moral obligation he directly 
cognizes, he is compelled to infer the holiness of that Being 
from the character of hislaw. The inference is so necessary 
and so immediate that the knowledge so gained partakes 
very closely of the nature of intuitive knowledge. It is not 
far from the truth to say that man stands in face to face re- 
lation with a holy Law-giver. But the rational process 
cannot stop here. The Author of this law, who by it holds 
all finite spirits in subjection to himself, must be Omniscient 
to apply it and Omnipotent to enforce it. Not only so, but 
since the law has the well-being of those who are subject to 
it as its end, its Author must be benevolent. The intuition 
of the infinite and the absolute is at hand at every step of 
this reasoning, so that, as the final outcome of the course of 
thought, we stand in the presence of the personal God. 
Supplementing this conclusion and confirming it are all the 
further implications of the anthropological argument, of 
which the moral argument, strictly so-called, is a part. Then 
follow in the same service the cosmological argument, the 
teleological argument and the ontological argument. As a 
crowning point in the interpretation of our direct perception 
of personal spirit is the rational intuition of God. This in- 
tuition, although the presupposition of all thought, is, as to 
the distinct knowledge of it, the last attainment of cultured 
intellect. It is not necessary to our present purpose to ex- 
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pand these several evidences of God’s presence in the uni- 
verse. It is to be observed, however, that the position 
which we defend in this paper does by no means supersede 
them or render them useless; it requires rather a different 
application of them, viz., as instruments of the discursive 
reason in discovering who that Being is whom we directly 
cognize as personal spirit, in clothing that spirit with the at- 
tributes of Deity. 

Our next inquiry is: How do we discriminate finite 
spirits ? 

It is to be remembered that such spirits are perceived 
by us only on occasion of being presented to us to be known, 
and that in this respect they are distinguished from the Om- 
nipresent Spirit. 

Of these spirits known to be at times presented to us 
are the spirits of our fellow-men embodied. We exclude 
from consideration the spirits of the departed on the ground 
that the evidence that they are ever presented to us to be 
known is, to us, insufficient. Of the spirits of the living we 
obtain knowledge just as we obtain our knowledge of God. 
In the first instance this knowledge is not inferential, but 
immediate, and so certain. As beings of intellect, sensibil- 
ity and will, we are conscious of being in direct relation to 
other beings of the same constitution. This impression we 
receive primarily through the sensibility. We have a 
“sense,” wholly spiritual, of the presence of beings like 
ourselves—a sense so peculiarly human that it is never ex- 
perienced in the presence of the brute creation. An efflu- 
ence indefinable, but not the less real, flows out from them 
to us and from us to them, which is independent on any 
material medium, sometimes independent on any known 
bodily presence, and which awakens thought, stirs emotion 
and moves the will. This influence varies in degree of po- 
tency according to the strength of the personalities which 
are in relation to each other. Upon this direct knowledge 
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we build up further knowledge by inference from words and 
actions of those with whom we are in relation, and attribute 
to them certain qualities of mind and heart and will by which 
one is distinguished from another. 

That we are brought into relation to evil spirits disem- 
bodied is, to those who receive the testimony of the Word 
of God, beyond controversy. The Scriptures make known 
to us the temptation of the Son of Man as typical of the 
temptations of those whom he came to save. They declare 
to us also the temptations of some of his immediate disciples, 
as of Peter. They present for our horrified vision men pos- 
sessed of demons. They assert that a kingdom of evil 
spirits contends for the mastery of our race. It is unneces- 
sary here to unfold the scriptural evidence of the fact. The 
evidence, however, is not wholly scriptural. The experience 
of men, from age to age, confirms it. Irruptions of evil sug- 
gestions, blasphemies, dark imaginations, unholy thoughts, 
and indefinable but powerful impulses to sin by which indi- 
viduals and masses of men are sometimes borne on as by a 
sweeping tempest—these malign influences, having their 
origin manifestly not within man, but coming in upon him 
from without, assure us that “ our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” 
(Eph. 6: 11, 12.) 

We have attempted in this paper to state in outline our 
position and the proofs of it that psyschology should com- 
plete its doctrine of perception by teaching spirit-perception 
as the counterpart of sense-perception. So only, we believe, 
can it give an exhibition of all the facts to which conscious- 
ness testifies. While probably no error in our psychology 
can shake the confidence of men generally in the being and 
presence of God, since intuitive evidence remains and con- 
vinces, whether we declare it or not, it would nevertheless 
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be a great advance in scientific theology if it should appear 
that the existence and presence of the Omnipresent Spirit 
are as infallibly certain as our own existence and the exist- 


ence of matter. 
HENRY E. ROBINS. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ORDINATION COUNCILS. 


A change in our methods of calling and conducting councils to advise 
with churches as to the ordination of brethren to the Gospel ministry, 
is now greatly needed. Often such councils are meaningless; some- 
times they are positively farcical. They are often powerless for good ; 
sometimes they are powerful for evil. The importance of doing some- 
thing to remedy an evil which confessedly exists is realized now by large 
numbers of laymen and pastors. Whoever can contribute any sugges- 
tion which may help to make such councils better conserve the purpose 
for which they are supposed to be called, will be doing a good work. 
With that desire we refer to the subject here. 

As arule all the churches in the association, to which the church 
calling the council belongs, should be invited. There must be a limit 
to the invitations, and perhaps the associational limit is as fitting as any 
other. There will often be personal and denominational reasons for 
going beyond that limit; but it would be difficult to give a good reason 
for not coming up to that limit. Cases have often occurred in which a 
few churches have met to ordain or to do some other important work; 
leading chuches have been omitted, and the impression is almost una- 
voidable that the omission was made in order that a few churches might 
secure an end which the presence of a larger number would prevent. 
Such a proceeding is unworthy of our denominational position, and is 
openly disloyal to our Lord and Master. 

Letters missive should be sent out at least one month before the date 
fixed for the meeting of the council. Many reasons suggest them- 
selves to justify this course. Most churches do not hold church meet- 
ings oftener than once a month; no church ought to hold them, as a 
rule, oftener. Many church meetings are a device of the common 
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enemy of Christ andthe church. If a call for council comes after the 
monthly meeting has been held, a special meeting must be called or the 
church cannot appoint its delegates. Another, and perhaps stronger, 
reason is that churches ought to have time and opportunity to make 
careful inquiries regarding the character and attainments of the brother 
who asks for ordination. Often this brother is a comparative stranger to 
nearly all the members of the council; sometimes he is an entire stranger 
to all but the delegates from the church calling the council. The 
church, as all of us sadly know, may be quite mistaken as to his worth- 
iness. A month is little enough time to intervene between the issu- 
ance of the call and the assembling of the council. 

Another point is that examinations by councils ought to be 
much more thorough. As now conducted they mean almost noth- 
ing. Some brethren are so impressed with this fact that they dis- 
like to be members of such councils. In this day it is certain that 
such examinations should be exhaustive. Ofcourse the first thing is 
that the council should be fully satisfied as to the spotlessness of 
the brother’s character, and the certainty of his call to the min- 
istry. But in order to judge of his call regard must be had to 
the thoroughness of his training. If he be a graduate of a repu- 
table college and theological seminary it is fair to assume that he knows 
something of general literature, of the Word of God, and of the history of 
Christianity. But even in such cases careful inquiry should be made 
touching these matters. If he be not a graduate of such institutions 
there is the greater need of a thorough examination. The standard for 
a candidate for ordination who is not a graduate ought not to be the 
same as for one who is; but when a reasonable standard is fixed, it 
ought to be seen that he is able to come up to that. Does he know the 
Word of God? Is he familiar, to a reasonable degree at least, with the 
history of doctrine? Does he know what are the main facts in the 
history of the church universal? Is he reasonably familiar with the 
history and polity of Baptist churches? Has he a fair knowledge of the 
English language, and of English literature? Can he preach effectively ? 
To all these questions an examining committee ought to be able to give 
affirmative answers. But how shall the council know what a brother’s 
attainments are in these respects? Certainly there is no opportunity to 
get this knowledge in councils as they are ordinarily held. They are in 
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session for two or three hours, and most of the time is occupied in hear- 
ing the statements of the candidate regarding his conversion and call to 
the ministry and his views of doctrine. Delegates are usually busy men ; 
they are in a hurry to get away; they are often impatient of the delays of 
our present councils. The result is that, as before stated, councils can 
give no intelligent counsel. Unworthy and unfit men creep into the 
ministry, and the cause of Christ is injured in the house of its friends. 
Ordination is and should be made a profoundly solemn event. 

This is not the time to give young men encouragement to make 
‘*a short cut” into the ministry. Never were the demands upon the 
ministry greater than they are to-day; never were college graduates so 
numerous in little churches in country villages; never were skilled 
skeptics more numerous on purely mission fields ; never was consecrated 
scholarship more needed along the whole line of Church work. The 
Church needs all her sons as workers—but not as ordained preachers. 
Many a man who could have done admirable service as a layman has 
become a perfect failure as an ordained preacher. We want fewer men 
in our seminaries who are not graduates of colleges. We know per- 
fectly well all that may be said of the noble work performed by men 
who did not have the advantages of the schools. We admit it all; but 


if these men could have had these advantages and were too lazy to ac- 


cept them, or had so low an opinion of the work of the ministry as not 
to desire them, then these men would deserve neither our respect nor 
confidence. But the men who have not enjoyed these advantages and 
have yet succeeded are men who would have availed themselves of them 
if they could. They have succeeded not because of, but in spite of, 
their disadvantages. Now, we suggest that churches calling a council 
to advise as to ordination should invite a few competent brethren care- 
fully to examine the candidate along the lines indicated, and report to 
the council the results of such examination. Sometimes it might be | 
best to report to the church before the council is called and thus pre- 
vent the calling of the council, ifin their opinion the brother is not pre- 
pared for ordination. Or, after the council has heard the candidate’s 
account of his conversion, call to the ministry and views of doctrine, 
the council could appoint this committee with power to recommend the 
church to ordain, or at least with power again to convene the council. 
Matters of detail can readily be arranged according to the facts in each 
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case; but the end which this committee should secure is so important 
as to deserve the immediate and solemn attention of all councils. In- 
deed, the whole matter of the candidate’s fitness, as to character and 
competency, should come under the careful consideration of some com- 
mittee outside of the candidate’s own church. 

Another point is important: No arrangements for the ordination 
should be made until the council recommends the church to ordain. 
As a matter of fact churches ordinarily make all their arrangements 
long before, selecting the preacher and all the other brethren who are 
to participate. Such a course makes the deliberations of the council 
farcical. Why call a council at all? Does the church desire the recom- 
mendation of the council? The reasons which may be urged for the 
practice which is here condemned are familiar, but they ought not to 
be authoritative. Councils should counsel. If they mean nothing, 
let us say so; if they mean much, let us act consistently. Brethren in 
considerable numbers could be gotten together a second time for the 
services of ordination. It is certainly worth the while of the church 
calling the council, and the brethren comprising it to make great sacri- 
fices in order to secure results so important in themselves and so vitally 
affecting the welfare of our churches. We shall be glad to hear from 
other brethren who may be able to point out ‘‘a more excellent way ” 
to remove the objections, which all thoughtful brethren clearly see, to 
our present methods of calling and conducting ordaining councils. The 
subject is worthy of the best thought of our wisest brethren. ‘‘ The 
meeting is now open.” 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


The recent Conference of the New York branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance which was held in Chickering Hall has attracted much atten- 
tion. The topics discussed were important in themselves, and especi- 
ally important in their relation to church life and work. Men promi- 
nent both as laymen and pastors participated in the reading of papers, 
in the delivery of addresses, and in the discussion of the various topics, 
Dr. Josiah Strong has labored hard to give the Alliance definite aims, 
and to inspire it to labor for practical results. 

One of the subjects earnestly discussed was the falling off in attend- 
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ance upon the churches. It was stated that while the population of 
the city is steadily increasing, the number of Protestant churches has 
been relatively decreasing; that while in 1840 there was a Protestant 


church to every two thousand people, in 1880 there was but one to 


every three thousand, and in 1887 but one to every four thousand. 
This is a startling statement. Our city is increasing at the rate of 
about fifty thousand each year. There ought to be at least fifty new 
churches organized each year simply to keep pace with our rapidly 
growing population. The problem of church growth in this city is 
difficult in the extreme. At this moment committees of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance are meeting weekly to lay plans for resisting the danger- 
ous tendencies of the times, and for establishing missions and churches * 
as sources of religious life and power. Some of the reasons for the 
falling off in attendance upon our churches are not difficult to discover. 

One of these reasons is the immigration of foreigners who bring 
with them the nonchurch-going habits of their own countries. The 
worst elements of immigration remain in New York; the better go 
West or to other parts of our great country. Few persons appreciate 
the difficulties which churches on Manhattan Island meet, growing out 
of this immigrant population. They fill our jails, our almshouses, and 
our reformatories of all kinds; many of them speak only the language 
of their own country; many of them are the victims of gross religious 
superstition and priestcraft. It may be necessary for us eventually to 
put limits upon immigration into our country. It would be better 
had these limits been put at Castle Garden than at the Golden Gate; 
more danger far is likely to come to us from the immigrants from 
Romish and Nihilistic countries, than from the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” 
Nevertheless we ought not to despair. We send missionaries to labor 
among these people in their own land; it is tenfold more our duty to 
convert them here. God sends them to us that we may labor among 
them in our land. Perhaps we ought to welcome their coming as 
a providential opportunity to reach them with the Gospel of Christ; 
certainly so long as the law permits them to come the spirit of the 
Gospel impels us to instruct them in its principles and if possible to 
lead them to its Lord. 

Another reason is the habit of taking Sunday newspapers. To this 
general subject we referred in the last number of this QUARTERLY; to 
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it we cannot too often turn. We do not say that the Sunday news- 
paper necessitates more labor on the Lord’s day in its preparation than 
does the Monday paper. We are willing to admit that most of the 
work done in preparing the Sunday paper is performed on Saturday, 
and that most of the work in preparing the Monday paper is per- 
formed on Sunday. We believe that Monday papers could be pre- 
pared on Saturday nights and Monday mornings; but the circulation 
of the paper on Sunday necessitates the labor of a large number of 
men, women, and children. The chief objection to it, however, is that 
it secularizes the day, robbing it of its sanctity as a day of worship and 
of its helpfulness as a day of rest. These papers keep the minds of 
business men in the ruts in which they have been running during 
the week. It is impossible unduly to emphasize the deadening and 
secularizing influence of the Sunday paper; it keeps thousands of 
people at home who otherwise might attend the house of God. Often, 
as is admitted by some of those who read these papers, their contents 
are degrading to an unusual degree; in order to make them attractive 
editors cater to the lowest tastes of the worst people. Of course, if it 
can be shown that the Sunday newspaper has come to stay, it is better 
that attention should be given to its improvement, that it should be 
made as instructive in its literary qualities, and as spiritual in its relig- 
ious tendencies as possible. But we are by no means ready to admit 
that it has come to stay; itis quite certain that its presence is not 
necessary to the business interests or the social life of our city and 
country. We hope that the war that is now waging against it may be 
successful, and that the time will come when the Sunday newspaper 
** must go.” 

But there is another reason for the falling off in attendance upon 
the churches; it is that so many church members themselves neglect 
the services of God’s house. The obligation of the church rests very 
lightly upon many ‘‘who profess and call themselves Christians.” 
Slight excuses in family life are sufficient to keep them at home. 
Church attendance is, with many church members, largely a matter of 
convenience and option. This is especially true of the second service 
of the day whether in the afternoon or the evening. Churches in this 
city could be named whose meetings scores of church members never 
attend except at the morning services. Their conduct is influencing 
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their families to neglect the house of God; it is hurtful to the commu- 
nity at large; it is doing much totrain upa generation of young people 
to be neglectors of God’s house and day. Their disregard of their duty 
to their church and their Lord is unspeakably cruel to their pastors. 

Church members who neglect the second service still hold the pas- 
tor responsible for the attendance on that service. If the attendance 
falls off they blame him severely; if he makes extra efforts by the use of 
cards or by announcing striking topics to secure attendance, he is un- 
kindly criticized for his sensationalism. He is compelled to make 
bricks without clay, straw, or any other material; and if the conven- 
tional tale of bricks be not furnished he is condemned. What can be 
thought of the religion of men and women whose spirit and conduct 
are thus truly characterized? Their conduct is injurious to their own 
souls, is hurtful to the church, is deadly in its influence upon the un- 
converted and unchurched, and is openly disloyal to their Lord. It is 
unspeakably sad that in this respect Christians should be upon the side 
of the ungodly and the unchurched in our communities. It is impos- 
sible to induce the great masses of the people to attend the house of 
God so long as Christian men and women who have taken upon them- 
selves the vows of the church, neglect its solemn obligations. If the 
professedly righteous fail so constantly, what can be expected of the 
ungodly and the wicked? The reform must begin at the house of God ; 
our covenant obligations ought either not to be taken, or be loyally 
kept. Pastors must speak plainly to their people on this point. It is 
known that in absenting themselves from the house of God church 
members are in danger of spending their time in social frivolity or at 
least in negative religiousness. Already it is known that numbers of 
church members do not hesitate to drive in the park, and to make 
social visits on the Lord’s day. Seated on Sunday evenings about their 
tables or in their parbors, they occasionally ask a question, half pitiful 
and half amusing, as to how the pastor is ‘‘ making it go” in the even- 
ing service. There are pastors who have already hardened themselves 
into indifference as to whether they have an evening congregation or 
not; the omnibus, as one of them recently said, goes from one end to 
the other of its route whether or not any passengers are on board. 
Such indifference as this is to be deeply lamented. Others keenly feel 
this neglect of duty on the part of their members who ought to be their 
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constant helpers. They are in a strait betwixt open rebellion and sul- 
len acquiescence. In the meantime, all the interests of Christ’s cause 
suffer; children are growing up to neglect God’s house, and the un- 
churched are daily increasing their numbers and becoming confirmed 
in their attitude. May God help church members to do their duty to 
a lost world, to a struggling church, and to their living Lord. 


NECESSARY REFORM IN POLITICAL METHODS. 


THE late elections were in many respects an improvement upon 
those of preceding years. There was much less slander of men and 


much more discussion of principles than it has been our fortune as a 
people to experience for a good while past. It was, in fact, almost the 
first presidential canvass since the issues of the civil war were settled in 
which the two chief parties divided on a sharply defined issue of 
political principle and administrative policy. For nearly twenty years 
the politics of the United States have largely consisted of a struggle of 
the ‘‘ins” to keep in and of the ‘‘ outs” to get in. This can never be 
an inspiring spectacle. 

A struggle for the offices is not one that can make great demands 
upon the patriotism of American citizens or promote a healthful de- 
velopment of genuine party enthusiasm. When the contention is sim- 
ply for office and its spoils the pretended issue must be more or less 
artificial, and the contest must partake of the nature of a personal 
struggle rather than of a battle of parties honestly differing with regard 
to great questions of finance or administration. In the late campaign 
there was a very genuine development of party enthusiasm. A ques- 
tion, not perhaps of the highest moment, nor one fitted tostir the deep- 
est emotions of human nature—for a debate about dollars can never do 
that—but still a question of fundamental importance in the carrying on 
of government, was presented in the platforms of the two parties, and by 
the attitude of their candidates, to the voters of the country for their de- 
cision. For the first time in a generation there was a real debate re- 
garding political principles—a debate that, in the nature of things, must 
have had a powerful educative effect upon the young men of the coun- 
try especially, to whom the question as to high or low tariff, protection 
or free trade, was comparatively novel. The result of the discussion, 
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as shown in the election, was that many States hitherto counted safe 
for one party or the other must hereafter be reckoned as doubtful on a 
similar issue, and to render it extremely probable that four years hence 
if a tariff question or any similar issue be the main feature of the cam- 
paign the States will be divided on other than sectional lines. This 
would be to eliminate the Southern question from politics and to end 
the day of sectionalism—a change in the political situation that cannot 
too soon occur. 

But while there were these favorable features in the campaign, 
there were other features by no means a subject for congratulation. 
The defeat of Warner Miller in this State by the efforts of the saloon 
keepers of both parties is a menace to the well-being of the community 
that it is difficult to over-estimate. This defeat, it is well understood, 
was mainly brought about by the expenditure of immense sums of 
money. It is believed that the liquor interest furnished larger con- 
tributions and spent them more lavishly for the corruption of voters 
than any other party or clique in the field. This question is, therefore, 
closely allied to another that has been pressed home on the attention of 
all thoughtful men by the political methods employed in the late cam- 
paign, to-wit: the almost universal prevalence of corrupt and un- 
worthy methods of influencing voters. In this guilt the leaders of both 
parties share about equally. We may perhaps discount very consider- 
ably the newspaper gossip in circulation on this subject, but it is be- 
lieved by everybody, and it is perhaps true, that there never was so 
large an expenditure of money in a political campaign as in that of 
last fall. In the last weeks of the campaign private circulars sent out 
by one of the parties made frantic appeals for large contributions at a 
time when the real work of the campaign had all been finished, and 
when there was no legitimate use for considerable sums. Without 
question both parties collected every dollar they could secure, and 
spent every dollar they collected. Each accuses the other of cor- 
rupt practices, and no doubt each is justified in so doing. The 
party organization has fallen under the control in both parties of 
men who are not too scrupulous in their use of means, and who 
are prepared to win by fair means or foul. The good men of 
both parties recognize and deplore this fact, and this is really 
the hopeful feature of the situation. And yet there is a great 
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deal of moral callousness about the turpitude of bribery among men 
who might be expected to have stricter notions. 

Of course, we all know the ground on which men who are honest 
in other pursuits justify this dishonesty in politics. They say, ‘‘ There 
is a certain percentage of the voters who will sell their votes anyhow. 
If we don’t buy them, the other side will. Part of them naturally be- 
long to us, but will not vote our ticket unless they are paid for it. We 
must fight the devil with fire. We must beat those bad fellows in the 
other party by bribing the voters whom otherwise they would bribe.” 
This specious plea, while it may avail to silence a troublesome con- 
science, cannot really impose on any one. The alleged necessity does 
not exist. If each party did not believe with good reason that its op- 
ponent was preparing to corrupt voters, there would be no such condi- 
tion of things as the argument assumes. In other words, to make 
bribery necessary there must first be bribery, and neither party can 
throw the responsibility for the present condition of things upon the 
other. Both have contributed to the utmost of their ability to the 
making of the present situation. 

But what is the remedy? It is beautifully simple, not only in 
theory but in practice. It involves three reforms in the present politi- 
cal methods. 

1. The assumption by the State of the duty of printing and distribut- 
ing ballots. This would be a much less expensive way than the present, 
for it would then be necessary only to print sufficient ballots to furnish 
each voter with one. Now each party prints ballots enough to furnish 
every voter with several copies, and, as a matter of fact, nearly every 
voter, in the cities, at least, does receive, several days before the 
election, from one to five complete sets of ballots from each party. 
This is a very unnecessary waste, and in the aggregate imposes a 
heavy tax. The proposed plan will involve a small tax, and would be 
assessed upon the whole community, every citizen paying his due pro- 
portion as he should. This reform would entirely do away with the 
present gangs of ‘‘heelers” and ‘‘ boys” who are employed by the 
party leaders to distribute tickets at the polls. A great deal of the 
present bribery is done under the form of employing men to ‘‘ work” 
for their party at the polls. Some men still have enough remnants of 
self-respect to feel squeamish about taking five dollars or even fifty 
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dollars for their vote when the thing is put in that bald way. But they 
can be hired for five dollars or fifty dollars to work for their party, their 
work consisting mainly, if not exclusively, in depositing their ballots and 
perhaps hanging about the polling place for a short time. Compara- 
tively respectable men are not above being bribed in this indirect way. 
All this, of course, would be completely destroyed were officials ap- 
pointed by the State and paid by them to issue the ballots to the voters. 
The ward politician would find his occupation gone. The ‘‘ boys” 
would soon become politically extinct. 

2. A-secret ballot. This provision of an electoral law is necessary 
to prevent both intimidation and bribery. Wherever it has been tried 
it has been found to be absolutely destructive toboth. It is evident that 
intimidation cannot be practiced where employers cannot tell how their 
employes vote. It is equally evident that bribery will not be practised 
when bribers are unable to tell whether the bribed vote as they promise. 
A man who will accept a bribe has already proved himself to be a 
scoundrel. If he will sell his birthright as a free citizen for money, he 
willlie. No confidence can be placed in him, and no one can feel sure 
after paying him for his vote that he does not go off and vote for the 
other candidate. This being the case, there is no encouragement to 
spend money for the corruption of voters. Nobody is going to contrib- 
ute money for the buying of votes when he is all the time uncertain 
whether he gets anything for his money or not. In Australia and in 
England, where the secret ballot has been tried, corruption has almost 
entirely died out. It requires no stretch of faith to believe that such 
would be the case anywhere. 

3. A legal limit fixed for the expenditure of money for campaign 
purposes, and the requirement of sworn returns accompanied by vouch- 
ers to be made at the end of the campaign by the authorized agents of 
each party. Nothing has so conduced to the reform of English election 
methods as this requirement. The amount which the candidate for 
Parliament may spend is rigorously limited by statute. The objects 
for which the money may be expended are likewise limited, being for 
such purposes as the hiring of halls for political meetings, the printing 
of placards and circulation of political literature, and other strictly legit- 
imate campaign expenditures. A candidate can have but one agent, 
and all funds expended must pass through his hands, and at the con- 
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clusion of the campaign he must render a sworn statement of his ex- 
penditures, filing therewith vouchers, and is of course punishable for 
perjury if his statements are untrue. Our political system so differs in 
its features from the English that the law would necessarily be much 
modified in this country, but the essential principle is of easy applica- 
cation. The national, State, and local committees of each party could 
be required to preserve books and vouchers showing all moneys 
received and for what they were expended, and the statute could desig- 
nate the kinds of expenditure which alone would be considered legal, 
such as, for instance, the hiring of halls, the payment of speakers (in- 
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cluding their traveling expenses), advertising in the newspapers, the 


printing and circulation of speeches and other political documents, and 
anything else that might be thought to come fairly within the scope of 
legitimate campaign expenses. If then each committee were obliged 


a. 


to file in some public office sworn statements of its expenditures under 
these heads, it would be very certain that none of the money that passed 
through these channels would be used for purposes of corruption. Any 
corruption funds would necessarily have to be placed in private and 
irresponsible hands. It would be difficult to draw a statute that would 
successfully prevent this, but it may be doubted whether any astute 
political leaders would consider it worth while to employ corrupt means 
under conditions so hampering. 

The first two of these measures outlined have become a law recently 
in Massachusetts. They were embodied in what has been known as the 
Saxton Electoral Bill, which last year was passed by the legislature of 
the State of New York, but failed to become a law because of the 
veto of its Governor. There is a better prospect this year than ever be- 
fore that laws of this nature may be passed in many of the States. The 
carrying of elections by bribery is already felt by the men who must con- 
tribute the money to be nct merely immoral but unduly burdensome. 
Those who accept bribes are each year becoming more importunate in 
their demands. Those whose price was $2 or $5 a few years ago now 
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expect $10 or $20, and those who accepted $10 formerly now demand 
$25, and so it grows. If it isan understood thing that elections are to be 
bought the price will be higher with every successive campaign. It is too 
costly as well as too uncertain asystem to meet with continued favor, even 
from those who have hitherto practiced it and furnished the sinews of 
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war. Besides, the open and undisguised use of money in the last cam- 
paign has aroused a good deal of healthy indignation. Now is the time 
when Christian men can use their influence to promote healthful legis- 
lation with a certainty that their influence will be felt. The public 
mind is in a state to be easily moved, and efforts put forth now will be 
twice as fruitful of results as the same efforts would have been a few 


months ago or will be a yearhence. Thetime to strike is when the iron 


is hot. 
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VII. 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 
KEEPING NEAR THE FLOCK. 


Mr. Editor must bear the blame for calling out these hints from a 
young worker. Yet old truths need new clothes, “for I forget so 
soon.” 

A universally known and generally neglected law of teaching is that 
we should adapt truths to the learner’s stage of growth. ‘I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” So the 
Great Teacher thought and taught. His chief interpreter, Paul, talks 
of milk for babes and meat for men. The minister who is scholar and 
teacher may overlook the young, while the ranting ‘‘ worker ” forgets 
to supply meat for the mature. 

It is important to observe this law in selecting topics of sermons, 
not only titles and texts, but the innumerable special topics which 
should come into discussion. Sunday night, after service, many of us 
feel bankrupt of ideas; a symptom of exhausted nerves, not a sign of 
an empty Bible and universe. We turn to actual human life, with 
spiritual needs ever recurring like hunger and thirst, and topics force 
themselves upon us; while if we look at the bale of manuscripts we 
almost fancy all is said. Alexander wept for more worlds to conquer 
because! he was ignorant of geography. Several tribes over the hill had 
never heard of him. Touch human life so multiform, with ten angry 
heads glaring when one is cut off, and the soul leaps again for its 
sword. 

In pastoral work touch is vital. The minister is heaven’s lightning 
conductor, and he stops the current if his heart is a cold insulator. 
Fishers of men cannot sit on the banks of Paradise above and angle in our 
waters. Jesus taught that Christians are leaven. Now, yeast might as 
well be in Saturn as in a jar separated an inch from the dough. Chris- 
tians are the salt of the world, and they must mix in the world to save it. 
** These are in the world.” Even celestial light must condescend to 
become terrestrial before it helps men. Christ’s spiritual guidance is 
not ‘A dark lanthorn of the spirit, which none see but those who 
bear it.” It is a lamp on a stand, even a high light-house beaming far. 

The importance of real contact with men being admitted, the ques- 
tion of method arises. Those who have a genius for sympathy do not 
need teaching; but the ninety-and-nine ordinary preachers, who 
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simply propose to do their duty, can learn, even if slowly. They must 
learn, 

In the books on homiletics are many valuable laws about making 
sermons. We cannot afford to ignore any of them. Dr. Hoge, of 
Richmond, has many sermons growing at the same time, a whole incu- 
bator full. This should be set over against the example of Mr. Beecher, 
who could dare to wait until Sunday morning for his text. With most 
men a sermon is an organic product, and needs time for germination 
and growth. Other methods are fruitful, as a series of expositions, 
social topics, newspaper hints, the last book read, doctrinal themes ; 
but one very helpful and wise way to get a theme is to take up actual 
questions of habitual hearers. 

How often the evangelists say, ‘‘ And Jesus answered and said.” 
Sometimes the question was audible, sometimes implicit; but always 
Jesus spoke to a known state of mind. It arouses all of a preacher’s 
faculties to feel that he is treating a living issue. All the problems are 
settled—in the books; but they are born again with every child. Great- 
heart conducts one set of pilgrims to heaven, and goes back, again and 
again, for a new company. 

How shall we draw out questions? Ask for them from the pulpit, in 
church papers, in conversation. Take note of the troubles of inquir- 
ers; the trouble of one is the stumbling-block of many. 

To encourage people to ask questions we must treat them with ab- 
solute courtesy, dignity, fairness and gentleness. When we answer we 
must convince and persuade, not crush and grind to death. Hold up 
one timid learner to ridicule before the congregation, and the others 
will hide in their reticence like cray-fishes in their holes or a terrapin 
in his shell. Better gently encourage the doubting disciple. Measles 
and scarlet fever can be cured if they blossom out, but they kill if they 
strike in. The ‘‘after meeting” will often show where to strike the 
next blow. 

Pastoral visiting is necessary for many reasons. It is especially 
necessary for preparation to preach. We should select topics as a 
general chooses his field of battle. Demosthenes declined to accept 
Eschines’ order of discussion, and chose his own. Dr. Cuyler tells 
us we must nail the boys’ ears to the pulpit by interesting them; but 
that means that we must find out the style of nails chosen by the 
boys. 

On the day of Pentecost every man heard the Gospel in his mother 
tongue. Heralds of the Gospel must talk vernacular. So Paul speaks 
of a trumpet call to war as having an “‘ uncertain voice.” ‘‘ So also ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue speech easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken? for ye will be speaking into the air.” 
The uncertain voice here is not that of the trimming, liberal preacher, 
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but of the speaker who talks with his head in a cloud and with his mouth 
full of foreign jargon. 

Does not the Bible tell us what to preach? Sin, salvation, Christ 
crucified and duty. These are Biblical themes for all times; but this 
statement, though true, is not adequate. Thevariety of the Bible must 
be fitted to the variety of human life. The Bible itself shows us the 
right way. It is gorgeous with local and temporal color. Moses 
preaches to Pharaoh, and urges Israel to cross the Red Sea. Joshua 
says nothing of the Red Sea, but exhorts to the capture of Jericho. 
Elijah aims at Ahab and Baal. Isaiah’s sermon-dates are fixed by 
allusions to Rezin, Ahaz, and the kings of Assyria and Egypt. Paul’s 
first and second letters to the Corinthians are as varied as their imme- 
diate aims. 

Makers of stone pavements analyze God’s rocks, and then make 
syntheses of his materials and suit them to the shape required. The 
preacher must find his materials in the Bible, and then adapt them to 
immediate human uses. This is the raison d’étre of a living ministry. 
We need never become mere phonographs unless we forget our 
function. 

Is not contact with the world dangerous to the preacher? Yes. A 
charged electric wire is a deadly weapon, but its power to kill is its 
power to light dark ways. A locomotive boiler with one hundred and 
sixty pounds of steam is a constant menace to the engineer’s life; but 
speed and power demand high pressure, with a hand on the lever a few 
inches from the volcanic interior. Contact with rude people may tend 
to spoil your elegant English style. Sympathy with an audience of 
boys will break up a quotation from Gibbon, or Robert Hall, or Storrs, 
into phrases from Robinson Crusoe. There is even danger of taking 
contagious diseases of the body. Death lurks in poverty-cursed homes. 
Missionaries say they come home from pagan lands not only for physi- 
cal health, but even to escape the benumbing moral atmosphere of 
heathenism. But it would be our duty to try to go to heaven in com- 
pany if we could know in advance that we must go through purgatory 
and hell with Dante, or past lions, castles of despair, vales of shade and 
Vanity Fair, with Bunyan’s Christian pilgrim. Dangers should warn 
us to take sword and shield, but should not deter us from duty. 
Listening patiently to a heretic’s objections imperils our orthodoxy, but 
it is an essential preparation for saving his soul from error. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SOME MODERN PREACHERS ON ‘“ THE UNPARDON- 
ABLE SIN.” 


In one of our secular papers we find quite an elaborate report of 
some utterances of the Rev. Mr. Harrison, the ‘‘ Boy Preacher,” on the 
unpardonable sin. Mr. Harrison seems to follow pretty closely the line of 
thought set forth in the sermon preached and published by the Rev. A. 
B. Earle, on the same subject. We do not intend to suggest any charge 
of plagiarism; for we doubt if Mr. Harrison ever heard of Mr, Earle’s 
sermon ; but still, the general drift of the two preachers is substantially 
the same. 

Indeed, ‘‘the unpardonable sin” seems to be a favorite subject 
with quite a number of our modern evangelists; and, so far as our ob- 
servation goes, they seem very generally to take much the same view of 
this awfyl theme. Such of their discourses as have come in our way 
have all been marked by a conspicuous absence of any exposition of 
the passages of Scripture that bear upon the subject, and, indeed, by an 
almost equally conspicuous absence of all Scripture exposition whatever. 
Dr. Alexander’s famous hymn seems to be regarded by these preachers 
as asatisfactory authority; and Matthew, Mark and Luke are either ig- 
nored or but very slightly attended to. 

As Mr. Harrison quotes this hymn, and as Mr. Earle and divers 


other preachers of this class evidently present the view set forth in it, we 
think proper to give it here as a pointer to some remarks which we de- 
sire to present: 


‘¢ There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 
That marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair. 


There is a line, by us unseen, 
That crosses every path; 

The hidden boundary between 
God’s patience and his wrath. 


To pass that line it is to die, 
To die as if by stealth ; 

It does not quench the beaming eye, 
Nor pale the glow of health. 


The conscience may be still at ease, 
The spirit light and gay; 

That which is pleasing still may please, 
And care be thrust away. 
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O where is this mysterious bourne 
By which our path is crossed ? 
Beyond which God himself hath sworn 
That he who goes is lost. 


How far may we go on in sin? 
How long will God forbear ? 

Where does hope end? and where begin 
The confines of despair.” 


Now the doctrine taught in this hymn is the very commonly re- 
ceived view of ‘‘ sinning away the day of grace”—i. ¢., of sinning so 
long, and so much, as to wear out the patience of Almighty God—in a 
word, the doctrine of an unpardonable amount of sin. 

But whatever may be thought of this view in a general way, and 
upon its own merits, it is certainly ~o¢ the view set forth by Christ when 
he warned men against the danger of committing the unpardonable sin. 

For one, I do not believe that the Scriptures teach that there is any 
such thing as an unpardonable aggregate of sin, made up of transgres- 
sions, which, taken individually, would have been pardonable. On the 
contrary, ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 1 John1:7. Andin Matt. 12:13, and Mark 3:28, we are told by 
Christ that there is one specific sin, and only one, which puts a soul be- 
yond the reach of the pardoning mercy of God. 

As this whole question is one whose solution—if there be one—de- 
pends entirely upon the exposition of those Scriptures which bear upon 
it, we will quote them in full. Presuming that no respectable modern 
exegete would for a moment suppose that Gen. 6:3 (‘* My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man,’’) has any bearing upon the matter in hand, 
we turn to Matt. 12:31, 32, where the Saviour is thus reported: 
‘* Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” 

In Mark 3:28, 29, Christ says: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, all sin 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme: but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.” 

Luke 12:10 is of the same tenor. It reads: ‘‘ And whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: 
but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven.” 

The mysterious and difficult passage in 1 John 5:16, whether it does 
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or does not refer to the same sin, still speaks of a single, specific trans- 
action, and gives no hint of an unpardonable aggregate of sins. It 
says: ‘* There is asin unto death ;” and the apostle intimates that it 
is useless to pray for any soul that has committed ¢ha¢ sin. 

Now every one of these Scriptures evidently points to a particular, 
individual transgression. It is ome sin, and not an aggregate of sins. 
Whether that sin is even committed in our day, or whether it was con- 
fined to the time of Christ’s personal presence on earth, or to ‘‘ the 
days of miracles,” are questions upon which exegetes are divided; but 
that any intelligent and careful expositor, with those passages before 
him, can suppose for a moment that they can be made to mean an un- 
pardonable amount of sins, or that they hint at anything else than a 
specific, individual transgression, is to me utterly inexplicable. 


J. C. HIDEN. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SOME HINTS UPON THE PRAYER MEETING. 


The prayer meeting is an important part of the enginery of the 
church. Asa means of grace it holds a vital relation to the develop- 
ment and application of its spiritual forces and the culture and exercise 
of its gifts. Its utility therefore is not questioned. But it is or must 
be confessed that in all our churches it might be made a greater power 
for good. It should be to the life of the Christian what showers and 
sunshine are to plantal and floral growths. It should be a source of 
soul-quickening to him—a season for the marshalling of new strength 
and courage for the battle of life. There is instruction and inspiration 
inthe sermon. Bible study and closet-communion have their advan- 
tages, and these must not be neglected, but we must look to the prayer 
meeting for the means of exciting spiritual enthusiasm and for supply- 
ing those helps needed to do Christian duty in the world, and to en- 
counter the protean tactics of the adversary. How can the prayer 
meeting service become more fruitful in results and so answer to its 
God-ordained purpose? How can God’s people use it so that it shall 
not fail of its high function? Often the pastor asks these questions 
with a solicitude that is only known to himself and his Lord. How to 
make it the channel of the Spirit’s power, and to secure through it the 
edification of his people and the salvation of sinners is one of the press- 
ing anxieties of his life, and costs him many a wakeful night. His 
studies and pulpit efforts and pastoral work do not impose so heavy a 
tax upon his nerve-force as the leading of his weekly prayer service. 
We venture a few hints without claiming to be wise enough to tell our 
co-laborer just how a prayer meeting should be conducted, or just what 
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methods should be adopted to increase its effectiveness. The writer, 
too, does not indulge the vanity that he is able to say or suggest any- 
thing new or original upon the general subject of the prayer meeting. 
He can only re-affirm and emphasize old thoughts. It is always to be 
understood that no religious meeting can be of real advantage to those 
who attend it without the presence and help of the Holy Spirit. He 
must pervade and operate through the service, otherwise it will be bar- 
ren of good. But the Holy Spirit works with common sense, sound 
judgment, and legitimate methods. He honors intelligence, order, 
consistency and honest endeavor. Looking then at the prayer meeting 
on the human side we seem to see certain things that are essential to 
render it interesting, effective, and spiritually profitable. 

I. Lts object should be understood. What is the weekly meeting of 
the church for? Should not every Christian think before he starts 
what he is going to prayer meeting for, and prepare himself as best he 
may by self-meditation and prayer? It is plain that the prayer meeting 
service is not for sermonettes, or exegesis, or formal statement of doc- 
trine, or close analyzing of Scripture texts, or talks about disputed 
theological questions, or long exhortations to the ‘‘ brethren.” The 
prayer meeting is not to be a place for ‘‘ cranks and bores ” to ventilate 
their vagaries, or ‘‘ peculiar views,” or hurl their invectives at the 
church. It is not to be a place for wailing, or grumbling, or lecturing, 
or criticising. It should be a place of sunshine and good cheer to those 
who come to it tired in body and mind, and who need to be nerved 
afresh for the temptations and perplexities that beset them in a sinful 
world. When God’s children have their weekly family gathering, the 
purpose of each should be to contribute something towards making the 
exercises spirited, helpful and enriching, by heartily joining in the 
hymns sung, or by praying, or by repeating a Bible promise, or by 
giving a bit of experience, or by testifying to the goodness of God. 
No prayer meeting need be ‘‘ dull” or ‘‘ dry” or unattractive to young 
people or discouraging to Christians, if there is put into it the measure 
of energy and heart-glow that men enlist in their worldly business. 
And why should not Christians bring into such a service the very best 
they have—heart, alertness, intelligence, devotion, sympathy, thought, 
and earnest witnessing to the truth? Thus it would become a fountain 
of spiritual refreshment, and speak to the unbelieving world with an 
eloquence that would be overmastering. 

Il. Much depends upon the leadership. The pastor who has rare 
pulpit power may not know how to conduct a prayer meeting. If he 
ever needs great grace and much earnest thought it is in his preparation 
for this service. He needs to know men. He needs to be wise in se- 
lecting the Scripture lesson, in stating what he wants to say so as not to 
consume too much time which lawfully belongs to his members; tact- 
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ful in dealing with those who do not repress their peculiarities, and 
often ‘‘ tire” their brethren by long speeches and who mistake scolding 
for testimony ; patience towards such as are weak and require ‘“‘ nurs- 
ing” at the hands of the strong; and prompt in seizing upon methods 
to prevent any meeting from becoming tedious or shorn of liveliness. 
But without the co-operation of the people no leadership can make a 
successful prayer meeting. Church members must do their part. They 
must be ready to engage in prayer, help in the singing, and give the 
word of testimony simply and earnestly. They must not seek to be 
profound or try to preach, but to tell in lucid language what Jesus has . 
done for them. They must imitate the leader in being brief and 
pointed in their remarks, and short and natural in their prayers. Some 
people get up too high when they pray. Theysoar so far away that 
they lose sight of common wants. ‘‘ Pray for one another.” 

Ill. Things to be avoided. \t often takes but a little thing to de- 
feat or waste a good prayer meeting. Coming in late and diverting 
attention may doit. An attempt of a brother to introduce irrelevant 
subjects, or to raise a hobby, or to utter critical thoughts of others, or 
lack of arrangement, or one long-winded exhortation, or the doleful 
tone of a dyspeptic, or the long-drawn-out whine of a backslider, may 
doit. All these things should be avoided. Those only should take 
part that can sing and. pray and speak out of a full, warm heart. Often 
one prayer meeting is used by the Lord to lift a church out of discour- 
agement and start it on a career of success. So there should be brought 
to it only what edifies, stimulates and builds. 

IV. Things tobe remembered. If it is worth while to think of and 
plan for the lecture, why not for the prayer meeting? If one is desirous 
to be early at the concert in order to secure a good seat, why not be 
present before the social worship begins? If the owner of a ticket to 
the literary or musical entertainment cannot afford to lose the pleasure 
he seeks by attending them, howcan a Christian miss the delight and 
profit gained by meeting with his brothers and sisters for the worship 
of God? We should remember that Christian obligations are the 
highest. We have covenanted together not to forget or ‘‘ forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is.” Experi- 
ence has proved how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ; and an apostle has given this specific direction: ‘* Teaching 
and admonishing one another.” To meet together and remember and 
do these things is to realize what Jesus intended when he made the 


prayer meeting service. 
FRANK ROGERS MORSE. 
New York. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHILD CULTURE. 


Our public schools are neither religious nor irreligious. They are 
far from being ‘‘ godless schools,” and, even without the Bible and 
prayer, may be more godly than those religious institutions in which 
are taught the formalities and superstitions of Romanism. Godliness 
consists in conformity to the will of God as expressed in nature and in 
his Word. It does not lie in forms, but in principles and laws. And 
hence the godliness or godlessness of a school is to be determined, not 
by the cross over the door, but by the character of the teachers. If 
the teacher has a Christian heart, his teaching will be Christian, and 
cannot be other. Every teacher puts himself into his teaching, and 
whether he teach arithmetic, or history, or philosophy, it is the teach- 
er’s self that is taught as much as thetext-book. In this sense our pub- 
lic schools are far from being ‘‘ godless,” for the majority of our teachers 
are among the most conscientious Christians in the land. 

But our public schools are secular—that is, it is not their province 
to teach religion. Morals they may teach and doteach. They incul- 
cate the idea of God; they teach our obligations to Deity, and that our 
ideas of morality are derived from the Bible, which is his Word. But 
it is not the province of our public schools to teach systems of doctrine 
or todetermine formsof worship. Toattempt such a work as this would 
be to sound the death-knell of the public school. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if we are to continue our system of popular instruction, the 
public school must stick to the secular sphere. 

The Christian, however, will not be satisfied to give his children an 
exclusively secular education. He feels that secular and religious edu- 
cation are a unit, and there must be no unnatural divorce between 
them. There is as much bigotry in an exclusively secular education as 
in an exclusively religious education. The two go hand in hand, and 
each is necessary to the other to preserve a proper balance. 

How, then, shall we train the children religiously? We have col- 
leges, academies and institutes, under denominational control, for the 
culture of our larger boys and girls. But the greater problem is, how 
to train the young children, who are of that age when the mind is most 
susceptible to religious ideas? It is true that this work is done in part 
in our Christian homes, and, normally, the home is the place where it 
ought to be done. But onlya bare fraction of our homes are Christian. 
If the home is to supply the proper instruction, then the masses of 
children must go uninstructed. It is the duty of our Christian churches 
’ to take up this work, and as we have made some little attempt in this 
direction through the Sabbath Bible schools, we must carry the same 
idea further and furnish a religious week-day instruction. That is to 
say, at least a part of some day of each week must be given by the 
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Church to the training of the children which come under its influence. 
This idea is not Utopian, for it has been tried in several quarters and 
with unvarying success. The writer of this has taught a class of over 
one hundred children for nearly two years, and his experience leads him 
to believe that every pastor could start a class of a somewhat similar 
character and find it a means of the highest profit. This will add to 
his burdens somewhat, but he will find the highest compensation in the 
favor he receives from the parents, in the closeness of his affiliation with 
the children, and, above all, in the consciousness that he is moulding 
the generation that shall ere long govern both the Church and the 
State. The class just referred to holds its sessions one hour each week, 
on Friday afternoons at four o’clock. The pastor is the teacher of this 
class, and he is assisted by two lady helpers. A topic is assigned for 
every week, and the children are expected to answer three questions. 
and recite a verse of Scripture. These topics cover a wide range of 
Bible history and doctrine, beginning with ‘‘ God, the Creator,” and 
closing with ‘‘the Ascension,” and include Jewish history, bibliology, 
the life of Jesus, the doctrines of the Atonement, Faith, etc. The ob- 
ject is to cover the fundamental facts and doctrines of our religion in a 
year’s study. The mention of some of these topics will awaken the 
incredulity of some of our dear brethren, who suppose that theology is 
to be confined to the class-room and to the study-room. But the funda- 
mentals of Christian doctrine are as simple as the principles of arith- 
metic, or any other science, and can be taught as readily. Theology 
is not all dry bones, and experience will show that the children have an 
adaptation for the ‘‘ meat of the Word” as much (at least) as the older 
folks. Indeed, they havea better digestion for such food, for theirstomachs 
are not impaired by the dyspepsia of unbelief and irreligious con- 
ceit. We need not teach the hard and dry statements of the catechism, 
but from the teachings of the children’s Friend we may gather doctrines 
and illustrations that every child can understand and will appreciate. 
Experience has shown to the writer the marvellous willingness and 
adaptation of the chilren to learn religious truth. 

There is a growing interest in this problem of child culture among 
our evangelical denominations. As Baptists we have an especial duty 
to the children, since it is so often charged that we discard the family 
and disown our little ones. There is a grand opportunity for Baptists to 
lead off in this matter of child culture as we did in the work of modern 
missions. Let us show our interest in the children by the establishment 
in our churches of schools for their religious training. 


GEORGE WHITMAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 18, 1888. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF LARGE AND SMALL 
CHURCHES. 


The students of the Rochester Theological Seminary have been 
discussing the comparative cost and efficiency of large and small 
churches. One of their number, Mr. Amos Naylor, of the Senior 
class, has studied the subject by the help of statistics. He has kindly 
submitted the result of his studies to me, and I, in turn, will lay them 
before the readers of the REVIEW. 

The time covered by the following statistics is the ten years ending 
with 1887. Four churches in a certain city in the State of New York 
first claim our attention. Two of these, during these ten years, have 
had an average membership of 640, the other two an average member 
ship of 380. The average yearly baptisms in the larger churches were 
25%, and in the smaller 275. The average yearly expenses of the 
larger churches were $5,500, and of the smaller $2,816. The yearly 
interest on the money invested in the property of the larger churches 
was $5,625, and of the smaller $1,422. The average amount of money 
expended (including interest on investment) to each baptism in the 
larger churches was $428 ; in the smaller $103. The average number 
of members in the larger churches whose united labors may be sup- 
posed to have led to each conversion was 25 ; in the smaller 133. 

Thus we see that, so far as visible results that can be measured in 
conversions and baptisms are concerned, the smaller churches make in 
every way the better showing. The efficiency of the smaller churches 
per member was nearly twice as great as that of the larger, while the 
outlay to each conversion in the larger churches was more than three 
times as great as that in the smaller. Comparing the most costly of 
these churches with the least expensive, we find that the $142,000 in- 
vested in church property on a field which in ten years has yielded 273 
additions to the church by baptisms would have yielded, had the same 
ratio of expense to conversion been maintained, 950 additions by bap- 
tisms in the least costly of these churches. Or, better, had the most 
costly of these churches divided itself up into four churches, they could 
all have been sustained on such fields as that occupied by the least ex- 
pensive with the money it has cost to sustain the one (including interest 
on investment); and taking the average yearly increase of the smallest 
church as the basis, the number of additions by baptisms to the four 
churches would have been over four times as many as took place in the 
undivided church. It may be stated further that the church in ques- 
tion is situated in the business portion of the city, making its site very 
valuable, and that many hundreds of dollars are expended every year 
by its members in paying street-car fare in order to attend its appoint- 
ments. Indeed, it is safe to say that enough is thus spent to support a 
smaller and more efficient church near the homes of the people. 
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But we observe that none of the four churches thus far brought 
under review can be called ‘‘ small” in numbers. 

Let us, therefore, take six of the larger churches of a certain Asso- 
ciation in this State, whose average membership is 451, and compare 
them with seventeen of the smaller churches of the same Association, 
whose average membership is107. Here the statistics of the last eleven 
years yield us the following results : 

In the six larger churches we have one baptism yearly to 183% 
members; in the seventeen smaller churches one to 18% members. 
The money expended in the former to each baptism is $261; in the 
latter $181. These figures are not sostriking as those above, still they 
are of a nature to encourage our smaller country churches in holding on 
their way with rejoicing. They are doing their work at a far less 
expenditure of money upon themselves. The seventeen under 
consideration maintained their services year by year at a total expense 
of $17,711, while the six expended yearly $37,886. And their effi- 
ciency, member by member, was, considering the number of baptisms 
as a standard, slightly greater than that obtaining in the larger 
churches. 

Possibly these figures may yield a grain of comfort to pastors of 
small churches. Would that they might quicken the spirit of coloniza- 


tion in some of our overgrown city churches. 
A. S. CoaTs. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 


PREPARATION FOR THE SERMON. 


We have many words written and spoken to us about the prepara- 
tion of the sermon. Suffer a word of exhortation from me about the 
preparation for the sermon. I deem the preparation of the heart of the 
first importance. ‘‘ The preparation of the heart in man and the an- 
swer of the tongue is from the Lord.” 

If I read the great commission correctly, we are sent as ambassa- 
dors and not as inventors; we are sent to preach the Gospel of Christ, 
and not to discourse about it; to bear witness of Christ, not to prove 
him true ; to testify the Gospel of the grace of God, not to “‘ orate” about 
it. While I believe that careful, honest and thorough preparation is 
indispensable to the qualification for the Gospel minister; while I be- 
lieve in the apostolic injunction to Timothy, ‘‘ Give heed to reading, to 
exhortation, to teaching. . . . Neglect not the gift that is in thee. 

Be diligent in these things. . . . Give thyself wholly to 
them ”; I do not forget that ‘* Myspeech and my preaching is not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power.” 
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Deep piety in a minister is essential to his usefulness. Without this 
all the learning and knowledge in the world, united to the most brilliant 
talents, will avail nothing. Austin Phelps has well said: ‘‘ A zealous 
rather than a profound pulpit is the need ofthe hour.” There is a 
style of cold declamation which we often hear called pulpit eloquence, 
but which touches no heart because there is no heart init. ‘‘Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.” Some thought- 
ful observer has made the remark: ‘‘ It makes a great difference in 
the force of any sentence to know who is behind it.” The man whose 
life backs up his words will be eloquent in the highest sense of the term. 

Paul, in writing to the young pastor Timothy, condenses a whole 
homiletic treatise into the words, ‘‘ Take heed to thyself.” He also has 
the same thing in mind when exhorting Timothy to continue in the 
things which he has learned. ‘‘ Knowing,” he adds, ‘‘ of whom thou 
hast learned them.” The character of the teacher is appealed to as a 
guarantee for the value of the teaching. 2 

The character enforces or neutralizes the teaching. ‘*‘ What you 
are,” says Emerson, ‘‘ sounds so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say.”’ What we want is the sermon in the soul and the soul in the preach- 
ing. Says Paul again, ‘‘I labored more abundantly than they all, yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” ‘‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

It cannot be too often nor too earnestly impressed upon our minds 
that in order to do good we must be good. All assumed fervor, all 
profession of piety, all ez officio religion, all pathos of tone and weeping 
of the voice when the heart does not weep, is worse than nothing. It 
only hardens sinners and exposes the pulpit to the scoffs of infidel 
men. ‘‘ But that holy earnestness which blazed in the eye of a Paul or 
flashed out in the tones of a Whitefield makes men feel as if eternal 
things were descending upon their view.” 

I am convinced that the great want of the ministry in the present 
day is increased holiness of heart and life, and so I write these words. 
Fervent piety and constant communion with God will make a minister 
speak and act like one dealing with awful realities. Massillon says: 
** If a pastor is not more holy than his people he dishonors the minis- 
try.” Flavelsays: ‘‘By steeping the holy seed in prayer we shall 
prepare it for a fruitful harvest.” Again he says: ‘‘ Those are the 
best sermons that are obtained by prayer. Some ministers have 
studied on their knees.” 

When the late Dr. Reid, of London, visited this country he went 
to see Payson’s church. Concerning his visit he says: ‘‘On going 
through the church to look at the sacred spot where Payson, with ser- 
aphic ardor, had prayed as well as preached, one of the elders attend- 
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ing me said, emphatically, while pointing to the pulpit, ‘That is the 
place, sir, where Payson prayed.’ I had thought that, whatever might 
be his power as a preacher, it was greatest in prayer. I was now sure 
of it.” What we want, my brother, as a preparation for the sermon, 
both to produce it and to deliver it, is much prayer. ‘‘ Ye shall have 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.”* 


MY EXPERIENCES WITH PRAYER MEETINGS. 


A considerable section of my ministry is wrapped in unpleasant 
memories of prayer meeting experiences. During those years the 
coming of that awful night brought—the weekly prayer, ‘‘If it be 
possible let this cup pass from me.” It almost killed my confidence in 
the sincerity of professed Christians. ‘‘My feet had well nigh slipped” 
out of the churches. 

If, as I trust, the grace of God has lifted me out of the icy fog of 
those years, it has not yet enabled me to recall them with anything but 
pain. 

Much of the trouble was due to my own misapprehension of things 
related to prayer meetings. I went to them with little sense of the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. My idea was that the meeting depended 
chiefly on me. If the right words could be spoken, if the leader could 
properly touch the harp strings, then song and prayer and address 
would be forthcoming. As it usually happened the strings did not re- 
spond, and the leader went home compelled either to admit his own 
inefficiency or to question other’s sincerity. 

There camea change, I said, ‘“ henceforth faithful preparation shall 
be made for the meeting, both in myself and among the people ; the best 
wisdom I have will be used in leading, and then as my sermons are left 
with God after being uttered, so the prayer-meeting shall be left.” 
This put me ina peaceful frame of mind. It was faith in Christ applied 
to the fires of prayer meetings’ torments, and it quenched them. 

Since then my life has been blessed by the prayer meetings, and I 
have been able to study the matters belonging to them in an equable 
frame of mind. 

The ideal prayer-meeting is a meeting of the church where all classes 
have freedom and willingness to speak or pray. The steady hope of the 
old; the tempered zeal of the middle aged; the exuberant confidence 

* The name and address of the author of the article on Preparation for the 
Sermon have unfortunately been lost with the letter accompanying the MS. 
We take this occasion to suggest to all our friends that a contribution should 
always contain the name and address of the writer. These may be placed at the 
end, or, better still, in the upper left-hand corner of the first sheet. A separate 
— bog sometimes, in spite of all an editor’s care, be mislaid or lost.—Eps. 
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of the young; the doctrinal or practical views of men; the intuitive 
directness and buoyant trustfulness of women; the chosen speech 
of the cultured ; and the plain sometimes crude expressions of the un- 
lettered, but not unsanctified, these all unite to meet the varied wants 
of the souls. Nothing short of that is the ideal; always presupposing 
the unction of the Holy Spirit. 

How is the ideal to be attained ? 

1. The preaching is at the root of the prayer meeting. A poorly 
fed people, say the political economists, are inefficient laborers. So 
a people not well fed on Sunday will be inefficient Wednesday night. 
Evangelical preaching does not do the best for the prayer meeting. 
The truths of the Gospel which are only for the Christians ; the great 
privileges and honors, the dignities and duties, joyfully and intelligently 
presented, furnish nourishment to the prayer meeting. If one hada 
weak and sickly prayer-meeting let him begin with constitutional treat- 
ment. Feed the beef and iron, the corn and oil of the Gospel, and he 
will by and by see his patients cheeks redden, the eyes brighten—and 
then will come the desire for exercise. 

2. Personal preparation. The leader of a meeting ought to have 
something well prepared. The Scripture lesson studied into his mind 
until he feels its thought tingling to his finger tips. Then arrange two, 
possibly three, central suggestions, around which others can gather 
thoughts. Never be exhaustive. 

Prayer which attunes to the heart to worship and gives him joy in 
the service and prayer for God, to use the service for the good of the 
people. These are essential to leadership. 

3. Possibly topicspreassigned. These have value as intermediate 
steps. My own experience has not been very satisfactory with them. 
Better results have been attained by taking consecutive Scripture, ¢.z,, 
the Epistle of Peter or James, or Galatians, and thus combine systematic 
instruction with that wonderful variety which the Scripture furnishes. 
A meeting ought to furnish opportunity for the saints to bring their 
tithes into the store house. They have been receiving the good of the 
land, and they ought to bring a tithe of their experiences for the spirit- 
ual support of the family. The habit of watching our life and selecting 
from our mercies those which we will put into the treasury of the 
prayer meeting is helpful in every way. 

4. Seek the Spirit’s guidance. We have a right to encourage all to 
follow the impulses of the Spirit, and quench no one. Philips daughters 
are great friends of mine because they prophesied, I spend more time 
with them than with the Corinthian sisters who were advised to keep 
silence. Of course if there are any Corinthian sisters in the church they 
are justified in heeding the injunctions sent to them. But let the 
daughters of Philip speak. Despise not prophesying. 
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5. Zhe machinery. The less the better. But some things need to 
be done outside the meeting. Many people desire to contribute to the 
meeting, but they are timid and hesitating. Others think they are not 
needed. Others have not considered their obligation. I have found the 
best success in talking with these privately. If Ican encourage andbring 
out one new voice each week it secures many ina year. This I would 
do in a general way, leaving as much as possible to voluntary choice 
of time and topic, but kindly pressing upon their attentions the privilege 
and duty of that kind of service. Some of the most helpful meetings I 
have seen secured by assigning a passage of Scripture for the topic and 
then giving one or two persons special parts of it for their study. I recall 
one now in which the Scripture, ‘‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit whereby 
we are sealed unto the day of redemption,” wasgiven. In this I asked 
one to speak of the redemption, another of the sealing, and left the 
grieving for voluntary remarks. 

Prayer meetings must have an element of instruction in them, do all 
unto edification. 

I never succeed very well by urging people to ‘‘ take the time,” I 
prefer silence to that kind of exercise which comes from urging. A 
prayer meeting must flow from a higher level—like an artesian well. 
And yet in all these things the motto forced upon us by our experience 
is ‘* not as though I was already perfect ” but we press toward the mark. 


A. S. HOBART. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered. By 
ALFRED CAVE, B. A., Principal of Hackney College. 8vo, pp. 456. 
London: Congregational Union of England and Wales. 1888. 


Professor Cave is well known as the author of Zhe Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice, An Introduction to Theology, many review articles on 
the newer criticism, and as one of the translators of Dorner’s System of 
Christian Doctrine. The Academy rather patronizingly says of him 
that he ‘‘ is evidently a trained Biblical scholar, strong in his grasp of 
the progressive teaching of revelation.” His style is lucid and vigor- 
ous, his learning affluent, his mental movement logical, his spirit con- 
servative and Christian. In this book, which discusses one of the most 
stirring and difficult themes of the day, he gives his reader the benefit 
of his entire equipment. He is full of zeal, but it is not zeal without 
knowledge. 

Is the Old Testament a Divine revelation? The school of Kuenen 
denies. Moderate conservatives modify. Conservativesaffirm. Those 
who affirm have chiefly relied upon the endorsement of the Old Testa- 
ment by Christ and his apostles, their use of it being considered as 
equivalent to the affirmation of God himself. This method of reasoning 
is satisfactory to many, perhaps to most evangelical theologians, and to 
the Christian church generally. Itis like reasoning from the conclusion of 
a sermon, when conclusions were in vogue, to the body of the sermon, 
inferring the authorship and purpose of the sermon from its application. 
It reads the Bible backwards. It asks the Apocalypse for the teachings 
of Genesis. The results of this method may not be harmful to a rever- 
ent mind, but the critical student of the Old Testament, applying the 
principles of historical criticism as he must, to be honest with himself 
and his work, is perpetually pressed with the query whether or not the 
books of the Old Testament, examined separately or in groups, when 
put to the test, give the same favorable answer. 

It is this question Professor Cave undertakes to grapple with. His 
method is the inductive. Assuming the general accuracy of the He- 
brew text, and a common consensus as to the general meaning of the 
text, or what are called textual and exegetical criticism, he confines 
himself to ‘‘the historical contents” and ‘‘ the literary phenomena” 
peculiar to the general scope of the text. . ‘* Two questions,” he says, 
‘are to be discussed in these lectures, namely: On the one hand, the 
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DATA, and on the other hand, the DOCTRINE of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament” (p. 15). For the data he appeals to the contents of 
the Old Testament, with the purpose of proving their veracity. From 
their proved veracity he defends their inspiration mainly from their own 
statements. In Genesis, ¢. g., to which he wisely devotes three lec- 
tures, the documents of which it is composed are compared with other 
documents on the same topic, giving the preference for exact truthful- 
ness to the canonical book, inferring its Mosaic age and its inspiration 
from its own declarations. The other books of the Pentateuch, the 
prophets and the Hagiographa are treated in the same manner. He 
rightly puts his best work into the Pentateuch. It is the key which 
locks or unlocks. He deems the Elohistic document in Genesis to be 
the older and the Jehovistic the younger and emphatically Mosaic. 
Throughout the discussion the school of Wellhausen and Kuenen is 
kept constantly in mind, and is treated critically and candidly. There 
isnot asneer. His conclusion is that the books of the Old Testament 
are a Divine revelation. 

Singularly, the inquiry as to the possibility of a Divine revelation 
is deferred to the last lecture, when considering the inspiration of the 
Hagiographa. This is rather tantalizing to the reader, because it is the 
most vital question of all; but his purpose evidently is to obviate the 
difficulty by first establishing the evidence for the fact. 

The book covers a gréat deal of ground and provokes a great many 
queries. The reader will margin it with many interrogation points. It 
will arouse criticism, but it is an index finger to the truth. It is stimu- 


lating, suggestive, healthy, bracing. 


O. S. STEARNS. 


Prolegomena eines neuen Hebraisch-Aramiischen Wéorterbuchs zum 
Alten Testament, von Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, Professor fiir Assyri- 
ologie und Semitesche Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1886. 


This is the eighth work, including different editions, of which Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch is the author. Aside from his own works, he has 
been a constant contributor to various Oriental journals, and has writ- 
ten appendices to several treatises and books on Assyriological subjects. 
In the productiveness of his pen he is following close in the footsteps ot 
his noble father, Franz Delitzsch. 

In the preface he acknowledges his inclination toward Old Testa- 
ment exegesis; and says that in his study of the various books of the 
Old Testament, he has prepared a special dictionary for each book. In 
his preparation of his Assyrian Dictionary, he keeps in view constantly 
that of the Hebrew; discovering in a word frequently used in Assyrian 
the meaning of an drat Aeyduovov in the Old Testament; or a new 
shade of meaning for a little-used Hebrew word. Thus the Hebrew is 
reaping a wealth of meaning out of Assyrian. According to stems or 
roots Prof. Delitzsch expects to arrange his words, and separate the 
‘notes ” from the main body of the work. He will put in separate 
form the Aramaic words, also the proper names. 

In Chapter II. ‘*‘ Hebrew in relation to the other Semitic languages” 
is discussed. A comparison is made of the meaning of the same roots 
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in Hebrew and Arabic, in Hebrew and Aramic, in Hebrew and As- 
syrian. The result shows that, of the three, Assyrian is by far the most 
important Semitic language forthe correct understanding of the 
Hebrew. 

The most important part of the work is found in Chapter III. It 
discusses the significance of the Assyrian for the investigation of He- 
brew words. It is a somewhat more extended treatise than ‘‘ The 
Hebrew Language Viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research ” (Lon- 
don, 1884.) Some Hebrew words occurring but once, or but few times, 
find an appropriate and sense-giving meaning in Assyrian. Names ot 
animals, plants and stones are also explained and often cleared up by 
the lists of these objects found in the inscriptions. But one of the chief 
advantages of the use of Assyrian is found in the fact that it often gives 
us the fundamental meaning of Hebrew roots. This light is thrown as 
well on some roots of the other Semitic languages. There are also 
many nouns in Hebrew whose original roots are not known. In As- 
syrian we find the same word, and also often its root (or verb) in fre- 
quent use in the historical inscriptions. From this we can determine 
the meaning of the word, often adding to it new life from this new 
shade of meaning. Another very important service which the Assyrian 
renders in the study of the Old Testament, is the explanation of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian proper names, persons, places and dieties. It is 
in this study that we find a large number of Hebrew words borrowed 
directly from the Assyrian, and whose exact meaning can be ascertained 
only by the study ofthe Assyrian. 

Chapter IV. deals with the phonetic laws observed in the relations 
of the Semitic languages. 

Chapter V. discusses the root theory, its worthlessness and its 
dangers. By some lexicographers, most roots are reduced to a bi- 
literal form. This reduction while valuable in many ways, is a danger- 
ous road to travel. Almost every one who has travelled it has fallen 
intoerror. There are four common errors which every student of lexi- 
cography ought constantly to keep before him: (1.) Roots with the 
same consonants, but with entirely different meanings cannot always 
be reduced to the same original stem. (2.) The confusion as to the 
different original meanings of a given root has taken the edge off of the 
nicety of meaning in its derivative forms. (3.) The entanglement in 
the development of the meaning of many Hebrew stems is in conse- 
quence of this perverse light—this confusion of original stems. (4.) 
Theattempt to reduce to a root a word whose verbal root nowhere occurs. 

In Chapter VI. the Hebrew proper names are treated. They may 
be divided into two great classes: (1.) Those which do not contain the 
name ofa god. (2.) Those which are compounded of the name of a 
god and one otherelement. This is an exceedingly interesting chap- 
ter, and explains many hitherto strange names. 

The work is replete with Assyrian references and etymologies. It 
gives to Assyrian, in some cases, larger credit than most scholars would 
be willing to allow. But we are sure, at Prof. Delitzsch’s hands, to re- 
ceive all the light that this indefatigable toiler can bring forth out of 
things new and old to aid in a better understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, IRA M. PRICE. 
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The Letter and the Spirit. The Bampton Lectures for 1888. By ROBERT 
EDWARD BARTLETT, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. New York: EK. & J. B. Young & Co. 


lf the Rev. John Bampton desired his lectureship always to speak 
with the voice of its founder’s age, he would disapprove of these lectures 
if he knew them; but if, as is more probable, he was wise enough to 
wish his lecturers to do each the work of his own time, this volume 
would satisfy him well. The book isa child of the present. It could 
never have been written until now, and it represents the earnest effort 
of one man to speak a word in season for the guidance of Christianity 
through the questions and changes of the time. 

The lecturer takes for his theme Paul’s distinction and contrast be- 
tween the Letter and the Spirit, which he first unfolds exegetically, and 
traces down the line of development far enough to find its two terms 
meaning ‘‘ respectively the outward and the inward, the form and the 
essence, the visible and tangible, and the invisible and impalpable part 
of a command or an institution or an ordinance. He further defines 
his antithesis by saying, ‘‘ At such a time it is necessary to distinguish 
very carefully between that which is permanent and essential and that 
which is temporary and accidental in our religious systems.” Else- 
where he finds the letter illustrated in ‘‘ the fixed, rigid, unchangeable 
code which was the basis of the Jewish polity,” and speaks of the spirit 
as ‘‘ that living force which is the ever-present inspiration of the Chris- 
tian life.” This distinction, defined perhaps as closely as is possible, 
and sufficiently freed from obscurity in the treatment, he proceeds to 
trace in the facts regarding Scripture exegesis, in the doctrine of the 
Church, in the sacraments, in creeds and confessions of faith, and in 
various facts of Christian worship and life: and he concludes with an 
attempt at forecasting the Church of the future. 

His general position is that ‘‘ that is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual ;” that in the 
inevitable order the letter precedes: that the letter has its value, and is 
indeed indispensable to the preparing of the way of the spirit; that the 
letter, however, naturally tends to remain too long, the means being 
taken for the end, and is in danger of obstructing the way of the spirit, 
which it should only have prepared. This grouping and tendency of 
facts he finds in all the regions of doctrine and practice that have just 
been mentioned. He traces the progress, past and present, from the 
formal to the vital, from the multiform to the simple, from the rigid to 
the free. In this progress he glories—not in the spirit of a despiser of 
the past, but with the heart of a lover of the future, with its simpler 
forces and its more vital ardors. The Church of the future will not find 
the center of its unity, he thinks, in unity of doctrinal belief, or in uni- 
formity of organization: he rather expects it to bear the likeness of the 
primitive church, and have its power from being a beneficent society 
devoted to all forms of love and Christian service to mankind. 

This brief statement sufficiently indicates the drift of the book, 
which is earnestly religious in tone, and by no means destructive in 
spirit, while it is hopeful and progressive and somewhat revolutionary. 
It is alive with generous recognition of good in all forms of Christian 
statement and organization, though it will readily be seen that the 
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author regards much of the good as partial and temporary, included in 
the realm of the letter and destined to be absorbed into the larger good 
of the spirit which is to follow. It is a fresh and stimulating book, 
which moves in the direction in which God is leading his kingdom. 
Almost any reader would dissent from it. somewhere, but its message 
will not be uttered in vain. 

W. N. CLARKE, 


II, HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Christian Archeology. By CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., Professor of 
Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 8vo. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 


This work is the fourth volume in the “‘ Library of Biblical and The- 
ological Literature” edited by Drs. Crooks and Hurst. It thus has the 
general endorsement of these scholars. The author has had exceptional 
facilities in the preparation of his Archeology. He has crossed the 
Atlantic several times in the interest of his subject; and has personally 
studied the monuments found in southern Europe. He was also the 
pupil of Dr. Piper, Professor of Christian Archeology in the University 
of Berlin. 

The work is comprehensive, embracing the archzology of Christian 
art, of the constitution and government of the Christian church, of 
Christian worship and rites, and of Christian life. We believe it would 
have been a great gain for Christian students if the author had given 
to the world two volumes, and confined himself in the first one to the 
narrower conception of archeology, namely, to an exposition of early 
Christian life, as that is indicated in the remains of early Christian art. 
He could have given another volume on early church life, as that is pre- 
sented in early patristic literature. In this way he could have given a 
fuller treatment to most of the topics which are now so briefly noticed in 
his work. Very often this treatment is so meagre as seriously to impair 
its value. We must commend the numerous illustrations of this vol- 
ume, the translations of the inscriptions found in the text and in the 
plates, and also especially the literature of Christian Archeology. We 
regret the omission of Dr. Cotes’ Archeology of Baptism. The author 
had studied the subject at Rome and Paris; and had given a treatise 
quite free from a polemic spirit. His work within its range is quite as 
authoritative as most of those found in Dr. Bennett’s list. We cannot 
believe that it was left out because the writer belonged to the Baptist 
denomination. 

Any work on Christian archeology would be sure to challenge 
criticism. Dr. Bennett is, however, always learned and always dispas- 
sionate. So much must be said in his praise. But we regret to add 
that he is not impartial; and that this partiality is all the more potent 
because he seems to be unconscious of its presence. We refer to the 
frescoes of the catacombs of Rome representing Christian baptism. 

There are in the crypt of Lucina two wall paintings of the baptism 
of Christ. They are very similar and have the sameimport. They are 
important because they are the earliest representations of the baptism 
of our Lord. Dr. Bennett’s description is correct, and we reproduce 
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it: A nude male figure is stepping from the water, which reaches a 
little above the knees. ‘‘A man clad in a tunic is standing on the 
shore and extending his hand in helpfulness towards the one who has 
received baptism. Above is the dove, bearing in its beak what seems 
to be an olive branch, symbolizing the Holy Ghost, who attests the act.” 
Now Christ had been baptized and was moving towards the shore. 
This is the act which demands a natural interpretation. Dr. Bennett 
gives it in the following words. ‘‘There is no suggestion of an immer- 
sion, but rather of aspersion by the ministrant who stands on the 
shore.” He goes even further than this, and says of the similar pic- 
ture: ‘‘ The scene can only, by an unwarrantablestretch of the imagi- 
nation be regarded as the last stage of an' immersion. The simpler 
and more obvious act is that of an aspersion, since there is no sugges- 
tion whatever that the ministrant has before been standing in the water.” 
But the author’s view is not consistent. Our Lord was further from the 
shore when he was baptized, and John could not have sprinkled him 
without being in the waterhimself. Besides, what would the fresco sug- 
gest to the early Christians when immersion was everywhere practiced. 
There was then no dispute as there is to-day about the form of baptism. 
There was at that early period no need of a fuller suggestion that John 
had come up out of the water to wait on his Lord. If immersion had 
not been the mode used, except in cases of necessity, the interpretation 
might be doubtful, but the author frankly admits that immersion was 
commonly practiced. He says: ‘‘ This is indicated not only by the 
general signification of the words used in describing the rite, but the 
earliest testimony of the documents which have been preserved, gives 
preference to this mode.”” Could we not then reverse the author’s state- 
ment and safely declare that the scene can only, by an unwarrantable 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as the representation or the sug- 
gestion of sprinkling? This view of the meaning of this fresco is the 
more astounding when we consider that all the authorities on the sub- 
ject are against him. Even De Rossi, with his polemic zeal in favor of 
pouring or sprinkling does not here agree with him. 

This prince of archzologists makes no reference to this painting in 
support of his notion that immersion and infusion were often united in 
the early Christian pictorial representations of baptism. He refers to 
quite anumber, but omits any mention ofthis. Garucci, who has labored 
nearly as long as De Rossi, insists over and over again in his great 
work on the Histology of Christian Art, in the First Eight Centuries, 
that when pouring does appear it is merely as the accompanying cere- 
mony of baptism, and that baptism is always by immersion except in 
cases of necessity. Roller, a learned French scholar who has given us 
an independent work on the catacombs of Rome, in two folio volumes, 
is direct and explicit in his testimony. He affirmsthat: ‘‘It was anim- 
mersion as complete as could be expressed.” Victor Schultze, who 
also has given us a work in German, on the Roman Catacombs, in 
which he declares that baptism was conferred by immersion in this 
fresco, as well as in the two others. Strzygowski in his Jconography of 
the Baptism of Christ, holds to the same opinion. 

The views of these chief authorities is supported by other writers. 
We will mention only three, Abbe Pardiac, in his History of St. John the 
Baptist and his Cultus, thus expresses himself: ‘‘ The evangelical text 
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expressly informs us that our Lord was baptized by immersion. This 
was observed in the debut of Christian art.” The baptism of our Lord is 
recognized at every stepin the Catacombs. We refer to what De Rossi 
has discovered in the cemetery of Saint Calixtus. The fact is there 
reduced to the simplest expression: ‘‘A man plunged in the water 
from which he issues aided by another personage, who extends his 
hand, and a bird is flying above his head.” (p.244) Dr. Schaff in his 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. says: ‘The oldest of these pic- 
tures represents the baptized as coming up (after immersion) from the 
river.” (p. 37) Dr. Bennett has failed to account for the mental obser- 
vation of the foremost menin his special study. Certainly there isa 
stretch of imagination either in their case or in his own. 

There are other frescoes in the cemetery of Saint Calixtus of the 
baptism of our Lord. Dr. Bennett holds that these two are also repre- 
sentations of sprinkling. In bothcases the youth stands in the water 
below the knees.. The chief difference between them is that in one case 
there are numerous sprays or dashing of water about the head and person 
of the candidate. There is no evidence of the water turned or thrown 
by the hand or poured from any vessel, so it seems absurd to insist that 
such pictures denote simply sprinkling. In fact the water about one of 
them seems to intimate that there has been or is to be an immersion. 
Shultze holds strongly to the idea that immersion is here taught, as also 
in the other case. De Rossi holds (owing to the shallowness of the 
water) that we have a union of partial immersion and pouring orsprink- 
ling. Roller follows De Rossi and also decidedly holds that we have 
here twoimmersions. The learned Abbe Martigny in his great French 
work on Christian Antiquities holds that one of these and that too the 
one where the water only covers the ankles, represent immersion: 
‘¢ We have an example of simple immersion, much more ancient than 
anything which we have hitherto considered in the paintings recently 
discovered in the cemetery of Saint Calixtus and which we have our- 
selves examined.” 

Garucci takes the same view as Martigny and is notat all troubled 
at the weakness of the symbolism. For in an age where there was no 
baptismal controversy, there was no need of a full presentation of the 
apostolic rites; nor in fact was this possible. The initiated must decide 
between pouring and immersion and there were no signs of the first, 
and there was a clear and unmistakable sign of the second. We may 
doubt its import; those who baptized always (cases of necessity ex- 
cepted) by immersion could have no hesitation in interpreting the 
meaning. 

We have one more testimony as to the import of these two frescoes. 
Palmer, an Oxford scholar, who busied himself in the Catacombs of 
Rome, seems to have been alive to this fact, and has thus delivered him- 
self; ‘‘ The baptizer holds his right hand on the head of the catachu- 
men, to plunge him in the water (baptism in those early times being 
conferred, except in cases of necessity, by immersion), and in his left 
hand he holds the roll of the Gospel. In the same cemetery we have 
another baptism, with only this difference, that the person baptized has 
been plunged at least once, for the green lines near his head are water 
falling from him. Though these lines show that the person baptized 
has already been plunged, it by no means follows that he has been 
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plunged for the third and last time. The hand of the baptizer laid upon 
the head of the baptized (being in place until after the immersions are 
completed) is no sign of itself of confirmation when the person baptized 
is still standing in the water.” (p. 31) 

We remark that the hand of the ministrant resting on the head of 
the candidate while he stands in the water is regarded by nearly all the 
leading archeologists as a sign that the immersion is about to be per- 
formed. 

If, as we have said, the symbolism in these frescoes seems to be 
weak, yet it was all that was needed for the subapistolic times. 
Strzy gowski strikingly remarks on this very point: ‘‘ We see how early 
Christian art adjusted itself in a simple, plain way to the small claims 
made upon it, since the artist puts only so much into the composition as 
was essential in order to understand its meaning.” (p. 9.) 

We have alluded to the polemic spirit of De Rossi on the mode ot 
baptism, and we must make good so grave a charge. In company 
with other Catholic archzologists, he openly avows his purpose to de- 
fend the faith and practice of his church. Thus, in his preface to the 
first number of the Bulletin of Christian Archeology, published in 1863, 
he says: ‘‘ It is the organ of a science, whose revival in our age is per- 
haps a providential antidote to its very many and very great errors, and 
it is destined, I hope, to secure new victories for the truth and for the 
faith.” This gives the general polemic aim which, both in the Bulletin 
and in his work on the Catacombs of Rome, finds more specific expres- 
sions in support of the Romish dogmas and practices. It is in place 
here to refer to only one of them. He thus utilizes his interpretation of 
two of the frescoes, as supporting the Catholic practice of pouring: 
‘*It is a point of great moment in the history of the baptismal rite and 
in the controversy regarding the right mode with the modern Greeks, 
who are accustomed to impugn the validity of baptism by pouring 
and by sprinkling.” (Vol. 2, p- 334.) Here the great Italian be- 
trays his leanings. But he even goes so far as to defend the union of 
immersion and infusion. Garucci repudiates this view altogether. 
De Rossi claims the authority of Tertullian in support of his view. 
He relies on the following passage: ‘‘ Others make the suggestion, 
forced enough clearly. Now the apostles then served the turn of bap- 
tism when in their little ship they were sprinkled and covered with the 
waves. It is, however, as I think, one thing to be sprinkled or inter- 
cepted by the violence of the sea, another thing to be baptized in 
obedience to the discipiine of religion.” But here the African father 
does not refer to any practice of his day, but only to a strange fancy 
which he repudiates. Besides, the words fructibus adspersi operti sunt 
only describe the progress of the storm, and here it is the drenching 
which suggests the baptism. Schultze, in a note in his Archeological 
Studies, remarks: ‘‘ De Rossi is wrong in referring to Tertullian as 
affirming that the apostles were baptized when they were sprinkled and 
covered by the waves, for the full context proves just the opposite.” 
(p. 56.) Wecanonly account for such a reference by his desire to make 
out a case for his opinion. For Tertullian knows of no other baptism 
than that of immersion, and he presents this mode of initiation into the 
church in many passages, and implies it in still more. 

But another token of this polemic spirit is found in De Rossi’s inter- 
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pretation of the symbolic lines which issue from the dove in the mosaic 
of the Arian baptistry of Rome. He insists these have reference to a 
literal baptism. That is, that they denote the pouring of water. But 
the lines spread like a fan, and so cannot well represent water. The 
older view seems to be the true one—that they denote rays of light. 
And Corblet makes the fatal objection that on this theory there is no 
ministrant. Richter has here followed De Rossi, but not without a de- 
cided protest from an eminent German professor at Miinster. Profes- 
sor Frantz, in his recent History of Christian Painting, thus declares 
his convictions: ‘‘Such a conviction of the evangelical narrative could 
hardly be found in the entire iconography of the baptism of Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit has certainly never officiated as dispensing water 
even in the boldest fancy of the Arians. Even Agnellus would hardly 
have endured such an unheard-of conception, and one, too, which con- 
tradicted the text of the Biblical narrative.” (p. 37) Victor Schultze, 
in his learned treatises on the Theological Results of the Catacomb 
Investigation and the Christian Period of Art, both published in Ger- 
many, calls special attention to the polemic attitude of De Rossi. We 
quote briefly from the latter work: ‘‘ Especially ought we to watch and 
keep within proper limits the connection between these monuments and 
the Catholic doctrine and practice which the author is constantly seek- 
ing to establish.” (1878.) The judicial element is strong in De Rossi 
except when he feels called upon to be an advocate; then he is in- 
genious, but not candid. But his pre-eminence as an archeologist and 
the evident influence of his opinions justify the criticism we have made 
on his polemic attitude. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Bennett. He was troubled with the fact 
that on the two frescoes noticed above, the water was between the 
ankles and the knees. We supposed in reading this portion of his 
work that he would at once recognize immersion in the Mosaic of the 
Arian baptistry of the Catacombs. In both, Christ is nearly up to his 
waist in water. We found ourselves mistaken. Singularly enough, he 
gives the pontian picture to show the persistence of the art representa- 
tions of the rite of aspersion or pouring. Now the hand of John rests 
in both cases on the head of Christ. There is no sign of sprinkling 
whatever, and the water is deep enough for immersion, and yet the 
Mosaic and the painting represent aspersion. Besides, with exception 
of Ciampini, whose engraving of the Mosaic is repudiated as untrue to 
the fact, and Parker, who only expresses his doubt, the archzologists 
and historians of Christians agree that the hand in both of these repre- 
sentations simply rests on the head of Our Lord. Many of these ex- 
pressly affirm that immersion is taught and allof them imply as much. 
To make his case stronger he refers to Strzygowski for a complete 
representation of these and similar paintings. Now this careful ob- 
server is utterly opposed to his view. In opposition to the chief de- 
fender of even the union of immersion and infusion he says: ‘‘ Never- 
theless, directly against Graniallo, I have this affirmation to make, that 
all the examples introduced by him on page 1,832 following, in which 
Christ is about to be baptized by the pouring of water on his head are 
either false or in the highest degree improbable.” (p. 36.) Here and in 
this reference, we are sorry to say there is a suppression of the truth. 
After the author had gone thus far, we are not surprised that he can 
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add: ‘From the second to the ninth century there is found scarcely 
one pictorial representation of baptism by immersion.” If this were 
only reversed it would be true. Dr. Bennett remarks in a foot-note 
that this argument was given to the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity in lectures on monumental theology. He notices, too, the bear- 
ing of such a view on Christian union. Will the falsification of the 
facts of history, even unintended, help such a union? There is one 
point that ought to be insisted on, namely: that while pouring as a 
mode of completing immersion does appear here and there in early 
Christian art, yet sprinkling as distinct from pouring does not appear 
at all. We have not met with any account of a pictorial representation 
of sprinkling, properly so called, for the fifteen centuries which pre- 
ceded the Reformation. Christendom is now thus divided: the 
Greeks and the Baptist communities practice immersion, the Catholics 
pouring, and the Pedobaptists, sprinkling. 

On infant baptism the author declares that the most explicit state- 
ment is found in Justin Martyr, who says: ‘‘There are among the 
Christians of this day many of both sexes, sixty and seventy years old, 
who have been made disciples of Christ from their infancy.” The 
translation is faulty. The one given in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and 
which agrees with more Latin versions is the following: ‘‘And many, 
both men and women, who have been Christ’s disciples from childhood, 
remain pure at the age of sixty or seventy years.” The German ver- 
sion, with an introduction by Ziegler, and Roessler in his Library of 
the Church, give the same rendering. This last author expressly de- 
nies that there is any reference in the text to infant baptism. He says: 
‘‘ This is not the ordinary way of expressing that idea, and it was not 
the purpose of the author to express it.” Semisch, in his Monograph 
on Justin, thus comments on this passage: ‘‘ Nothing more is meant 
by these words, than that many persons of both sexes had already in 
early years become the disviples of Christ. The language here used 
does not necessarily include baptism. It merely compels us to think 
of the Catachumens. And even if it does involve the idea, the ref- 
erence is by no means to the baptism of infants. The Greek word here 
used could just as well indicate youths of both sexes, especially when 
contrasted with sixty or seventy years of age.” Otto, who not only ed- 
ited the works of Justin, but wrote a prize essay on his life and doctrines, 
remarks: ‘‘ There is not a syllable on the subject of infant baptism in 
Justin’s writings ” 

The leading church historians take the same view. Even Weiss, 
in the great Catholic work on Christian Antiquities, edited by Kraus, 
remarks; ‘‘We can furnish no historical proofs from the first apos- 
tolic period for the actual practice of infant baptism.” Steitz, in the 
Protestant Encyclopedia, gives a like testimony, and so does Heeflung 
in his Sacrament of Baptism. 

The author makes the most scanty reference to the baptisteries, in 
striking contrast with Ruseno on the same subject. But we have no 
space for any further criticism. We are unable to accept the invitation 
of the publisher to introduce it into the Seminary at Hamilton, but have 
responded to their request for a candid notice of the work. 


E. DODGE. 
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History of the Christian Church. By Puivip Scuarr, Professor of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. VI. 
Modern Christianity. The German Reformation, A. D. 1517-1530. 8vo. 
pp- 755- New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The publication of this volume of Dr. Schafi’s History is an event 
of more than usual interest to all Christian scholars. No work has ever 
been issued in the English language, covering the whole field of 
church history, which can be compared with this in fullness of learning, 
minuteness of research and candor of treatment. These qualities are 
as conspicuous in the newly-published volume as they were in the first 
instalment of the History that the author published a generation ago. 
That his life may be spared until he shall be able to complete his task 
will be the hope of every Christian student. 

One general criticism may, perhaps, be made upon the work as a 
whole, and upon this volume in particular, that, while it displays all the 
characteristic German thoroughness of scholarship, it is marked in 
equal measure by the German carelessness about form. It is, indeed, 
a large accumulation of the materials of history, rather than a history 
of the Church in the proper sense of that word, that Dr. Schaff offers 
us. The force of this criticism would be, however, considerably dimin- 
ished by the consideration that Dr. Schaff writes, not for ordinary read- 
ers, but for scholars and students, and that he has been at pains to give 
us, not an animated, connected and picturesque narrative, but a series 
of investigations of each period, with biographical studies of the more 
famous leaders in the history of the Church. The work possesses an 
encyclopedic character, and, like an encyclopedia, it is valuable for the 
information that can be extracted from it, even though that information 
is contained in somewhat disconnected sections. 

Portly as this volume is, it covers only the first dozen years of the 
Reformation movement, and it would therefore be unjust to the author 
to pass final judgment on his treatment of many topics, on which he 
will have more to say, no doubt, in the volume to come. One such 
topic is the discussion of those religious bodies comprehensively 
known as Anabaptists. Fuller details about them may be ex- 
pected in Vol. VII., but so far as this volume goes it requires 
one important qualification of the remark above made about Dr. 
Schaff’s candor. Whether his investigation of the Anabaptists has 
been less thorough than it is his wont to bestow on the subjects he treats, 
or whether his prejudices against these parties of the Reformation period 
were too inveterate to be overcome by any evidence, for some cause he 
has given not merely an inadequate but a misleading account of them. 
In the first place, he attempts to connect them through Thomas Miinzer 
with the Peasants’ War, the agitation at Mihlhausen and the religious 
revolution of Miinster. Secondly, he ignores entirely the frequent and 
vehement protests made by Anabaptists of various parties against all 
seditious and violent movements, by which they sought to disclaim their 
sympathy with such methods of righting wrongs as that attempted in 
the Peasants’ War, and such means of religious reformation as marked 
the Miinster uprising. And finally, in discussing the question of 
Protestantism and religious liberty, he ignores as completely the fact 
that the Anabaptists were the only party of the Reformation period 
that in the writings of their principal representatives, and in the con- 
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fessions that they put forth, insisted on the principle of equal religious 
liberty for all, and not merely on the toleration of some. 

Dr. Schaff uniformly associates Thomas Miinzer with the Anabap- 
tists. For this there is no just ground. Thomas Minzer, it is true, 
at one period of his life taught anabaptism—that is, that infant baptism 
is nugatory, and that adult Christians ought to be baptized on profes- 
sion of faith; but at a later period of his life, and especially during the 
Miinster period, he ceased so to teach and practiced infant baptism, 
having his own children among others sprinkled. He is, therefore, no 
Anabaptist, but a Pedobaptist, and should be so classed. The fact is, 
and it is well known to all students of the Reformation period, that the 
Lutheran and Catholic leaders employed the term Anabaptist with 
great looseness to denote almost any body of Christians that could not 
be classed with one of these parties. Any Protestant who was too 
radical in his religious views to follow Luther was set down at once as 
an Anabaptist. 

The last and most thorough investigator of the Anabaptists of the 
Reformation period is Dr. Ludwig Keller, Royal Archivist of the State 
Archives at Miinster. In his History of the Anabaptists and Their 
Kingdom at Minster, he says: ‘ 


‘*It is an arduous task to gain a general view of the religious beliefs and 
ecclesiastical principles which were brought together under the title of Anabap- 
tists. . . . The name Anabaptists, which was bestowed upon them by their 
opponents because of their baptism of adults, is fundamentally only fitting in so 
far as it gives a designation which, after the year 1525, is common to all adhe- 
rents of the sects.” 


In his dn Afosile of theAnabaptists, which is a biography of John 
Denck, he says : 


‘* When formerly the name Anabaptist was mentioned, most persons at 
once thought of that wild sect which, under the leading of John of Leyden, 
founded the Miinster Kingdom. . . . There were Anabaptists long before 
the Miinster rebellion, and in all the centuries that have followed, in spite of 
the severest persecutions, there have been parties which, as Baptists or Men- 
nonites, have secured a permanent position in many lands. The extent of the 
Anabaptist movement, in the first period of its growth, is at present very con- 
siderably undervalued in cultivated circles. . . . . Ithas been most right- 
fully shown that on the same grounds on whichit is attempted to prove Menno’s 
connection with the followers of John of Leyden, it could be proved that Luther 
and the Romish Church formed in truth only one party, for the latter really 
have, in many respects, more points of contact than the Mennonites and the 
Minster rioters. . . . We must distinguish among the so-called Anabap- 
tists three principal parties which came on the stage, one after the other, in 
three epochs under different men. In the period which lies between the years 
1525 and 1530, among the opponents of infant baptism no man possesses a 
greater and more genteel esteem than John Denck. In the time from 1530 to 
1535, the forerinners of John of Leyden (and at last he himself) became mas- 
ters of the situation; and from thenceforward Menno Simons maintained a con- 
trolling influence.” 


It is significant that the name of John Denck is not once mentioned 
by Dr. Schaff. He does, however, mention Balthasar Hiibmaier, and, 
on the whole, favorably, though with this significant exception: ‘‘ He 
made common cause with the Anabaptists of Zurich and with Thomas 
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Miinzer, who came into the neighborhood of Waldshut and kindled the 
flame of the Peasants’ War. He is supposed by some to be the author 
of the Twelve Articles of the Peasants.” The last statement is indeed 
true, for these Articles are attributed to a considerable number of men, 
but there is no reasonable ground for supposing that Hiibmaier had 
any part in the making of them. The mention of Hiibmaier’s name in 
connection with that of Thomas Miinzer can have no object except to 
insinuate that Hiibmaier sympathized with or was responsible for Miin- 
zer’s excesses. Nothing could be further from the truth than this. 
Sympathy with any form of civil violence, or the reformation of religion 
by force, were by no one repudiated with more emphasis and iteration 
than by Hiibmaier. His writings abound with protests against the use 
of the sword to propagate the religion of Christ. 


What Keller says of the character of the Anabaptists and of the 
way in which heterogeneous sects were classed under that head has re- 
ceived the assent of all writers who have carefully investigated this 
period. Ypeig and Dermont, in their History of the Netherland 
Church,” say : 


*« Since the enlisting of the rebel Anabaptists happened in this manner, it is 


_ sufficient evidence that the great majority cannot be supposed to have been Bap- 


tists in heart or belief. They were people of every variety of religious beliefs, 
and many of them of no religion at all in heart, although they aided the Protest- 
ant cause. From the nature of the case the majority of the Romanists knew no 
difference between the various Protestant parties and sects, and would make no 
distinction. Hence, the abhorrence deserved only by some of the Anabaptists 
was bestowed upon all Protestants. . . . The Lutherans also were compel- 
led to undergo the most distressing persecutions on account of the indignation 
of the Romish government and priesthood at the wicked conduct of the Ana- 
baptists. . . . The Anabaptists seemed to them (Romanists) to be alawless 
people consisting partly of Baptists, partly of Zwinglians, partly of Lutherans— 
men who formerly adhered to the old Catholic faith, but who had now entirely 
renounced religion.”’ 


The simple truth is that the term Anabaptists was a very conveni- 
ent designation for any sect or leader condemned by whatever church 
was supported by the civil power. When that church happened to be 
the Roman, Lutherans, Zwinglians and Baptists were all included under 
the opprobrious term of Anabaptists, though properly speaking it be- 
longed only to the latter. When the Lutheran Church happened to be 
in the ascendency they applied the term indiscriminately to all who did 
not agree with them. The principle was the old one, ‘‘ Give a dog a 
bad name and then hang him.” But modern church history ought to 
rise superior to these ancient prejudices and distinguish between things 
that obviously differ. 

The news of the troubles at Miinster reached Switzerland very soon, 
and a letter was addressed to Thomas Miinzer by Conrad Grebel, Felix 
Manz, and others, in which they wrote as follows: ‘‘Is it true as we 
hear that you have preached in favor of an attack on the princes? If 
you defend war, or anything else not found in the clear word of God, I 
admonish you by our common salvation to abstain from these things 
now and hereafter.” This letter bears date September 5, 1524. On 
February 24, 1527, a company of Anabaptists met at the little village of 
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Schleitheim and adopted a confession of faith or statement of their 
principles, of which the following is the sixth article: 


*‘ The sword is an ordinance of God outside of the perfection of Christ, (z.¢. 
the church) which punishes and slays the wicked and protects and guards the 
good. In law the sword is ordained over the wicked for punishment and death, 
and the civil power is ordained to use it. But in the perfection of Christ ex- 
communication is pronounced, only for warning and for exclusion of him who 
has sinned, without death of the flesh, only by warning and the command not 
to sin again. It is asked by many who do not know the law of Christ respecting 
us, whether a Christian may or should use the sword against the wicked in order 
to protect and guard the good or for love. The answer is unanimously revealed 
thus: Christ teaches and commands us that we should learn from him, for he 
is meek and lowly of heart, and so we will find rest for our souls.” 


The article goes on to say that while the Christian should render 
obedience to the civil power, typified by the sword, he should not be a 
magistrate if elected to that office. For ‘‘ the rule of the magistrate is 
according to the flesh, that of the Christian according to the spirit. 

. The weapons of their contest and war are carnal and only 
against the flesh, but the weapons of the Christian are spiritual against 
the fortresses of the devil; the worldly are armed with steel and iron, 
but the Christians are armed with the armor of God, with truth, right- 
eousness, peace, faith, salvation, and with the Word of God.” 

Menno Simons, in his ‘‘ Humble and Christian Defense,” says: 


‘¢ We consider the Miinsterian doctrine and life in regard to king, sword, 
rebellion, retaliation, revenge, polygamy and the temporal kingdom of Christ, 
as a new Judaism and a misleading error, doctrine and abomination which is not 
at all in keeping with the Spirit, word and example of Christ. . . . Our 
=e are not swords and spears, but patience, silence and hope, and the word 
of God.” 


In his tract called ‘‘ Testimony Against Jchn of Leyden,” Menno 
expounds these views at considerable length. Did space permit, the 
number of these quotations might be indefinitely increased from the 
writings of Denck, Rothmann, Menno Simons and other leaders among 
the Anabaptists. It was a small and comparatively unimportant section 
of the so-called Anabaptist sects that believed in the use of the sword 
to promote the reformation of religion or even the righting of civil 
wrongs. 

Luther in various passages of his earlier works speaks great and 
swelling words in favor of religious liberty. Thus in. his exposition of 
the First Epistle of Peter, made in the year 1523, hesays. 


‘* If the civil magistrate interferes with spiritual matters ot conscience in 
which God alone must rule, we ought not to obey at all, but rather loose our 
head. Civil government is confined to external and temporary affairs. . . If 
an emperor or prince asks me about my faith, I would give answer not because 
of his command but because of my duty to confess my faith before everybody. 
But if he should go further and command me to believe this or that, I waehd 
say, Dear sir, mind your secular business. You have no right to interfere with 
God’s reign and therefore I shall not obey you at all.” 


But he did not long continue of this way of thinking. As late as 
1528 he did indeed protest against the cruelties with which heretics were 
treated, especially Anabaptists: ‘‘1t is not right, and I deeply regret 
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that such wretched people should be so miserably murdered, burned, 
and cruelly put todeath. Every one should be allowed to believe what 
he pleases. If he believes wrongly, he will have punishment enough in 
the eternal fire of hell. Why should they be troubled in this life also ?” 
But about the same time he also wrote: ‘‘I can in no way admit that 
false teachers should be put to death; z¢ ts enough that they should be 
banished.”” So soon as he found himself in power he did wish those who 
disagreed with him silenced or banished by the government. He was 
especially intolerant towards the Jews, and wrote several violent treat- 
ises against them, in one of which he spoke of them as follows: ‘‘A 
Jewish heart is so stock-stone-iron-devil hard that it can in no way be 
softened. . . . Jn fine, they are young devils condemned to hell.” 
His companion, Melancthon, the mildest of reformers, ina letter to 
Calvin approved the burning of Servetus: ‘And I say too that your 
magistrates did right in that, aftersolemn trial, they put the blasphemer 
to death.” And later he called the execution of Servetus ‘‘a pious and 
memorable example to all posterity.” 

How far all this is from the teaching of the Anabaptists might be 
shown at great length; but a few brief quotations must suffice. The 
first is from Hiibmaier’s ‘‘ Christian Baptism of Believers,” and sets 
forth the true distinction between the magistrate’s civil duties and the 
right then claimed to punish heretics—or in our modern phrase, the 
distinction between Church and State: 


‘We confess openly that there should be secular government that should 


‘bear the sword. This we are willing and bound to obey in everything that is 


not against God, And the more Christian this government is the more does it 
with Solomon implore God for wisdom to govern, that it may neither turn to the 
right nor the left against God. Therefore should we earnestly and with great 
zeal pray to God for it, that we may lead a peaceful and quiet life with each other, 
in all godliness and honesty.” 


Protesting against the cruel persecutions in which magistrates then 
engaged, he says: 


‘‘ Take care, O magistrates, and do not spot your hands and wash them in 
the blood of the innocent. . . . Remember that you have a Judge over you 
in heaven, who will measure you with the judgment of Adonihezek. Ye cannot 
escape the measure of judgment ye have measured to others.” 


In his tract on ‘* Heretics and Those Who Burn Them,” the first 
work extant that protests against all persecution for religious belief, 
Hiibmaier says: 


‘¢ Those who are heretics one should overcome with holy knowledge, not 
angrily but softly. . . . If they will not be taught by strong proofs or evan- 
gelical reasons, then let them be mad, that those who are filthy may become 
more filthy still. . . . This is the will of Christ who said ‘ Let both grow 
together until the harvest, lest while ye gather up the tares ye root up also the 
wheat with them! . . . Hence it follows that the inquisitors are the great- 
est heretics of all, since they against the doctrine and example of Christ condemn 
heretics to fire, and before the time of harvest root up the wheat with the tares. . . 
A Turk or heretic is not convinced by our act, either with the sword or with fire, 
but only with patience and prayer. . . . And now it is clear to everyone, 
even the blind, that a law to burn heretics is an invention of the devil. Truth 
is immortal.” 
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Scores of similar testimonies might be cited, with which these pages 
must not be burdened. Such doctrine is to be found in no other 
writings of the Reformation period. Yet Dr. Schaff, in his account of 
the progress of religious liberty, does not so much as mention these de- 
voted pioneers, who sealed their devotion to the truth with their blood. 
Isolated statements of this principle may be found here and there prior 
to the Reformation, and partial recognition of ,it was common from the 
reformation onward, but the German Anabaptists were the first organ- 
ized body of Christians to make this a part of their confessions of faith 
and to advocate it as a fundamental principle of Christian life. To 
these, our forefathers in the faith, we owe a debt of gratitude and honor 
for the blessing that we inherit of a free Church in a free State. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


III. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Philosophy and Religion. A Series of Addresses, Essays and Sermons De- 
signed to set forth Great Truths in ~~. Form. By AuGcustus HOPKINS 
STRONG, D.D. 8vo. pp. 632. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The first thing that will impress any one who turns over the table 
of contents is the wide range of topics discussed. The author has gone 
far to justify himself in taking as his motto, had he so chosen, the noble 
though now somewhat hackneyed line of Terence— 


Homo sum ; humanti nihil a me alienum puto. 


How catholic the culture, one says, how generous and multifarious 
the learning, how versatile the mind that these more than fifty papers 
exhibit. More still, how sure the taste and how fine the style that 
many of them reveal. And, most wonderful of all, how untiring the 
industry that has, in the midst of absorbing official and professional 
duties, produced a volume of writing so large and of excellence so uni- 
formly high. 

The great variety of topics treated in the volume would make it pos- 
sible to classify it in either of several departments of literature. We 
have placed it among works on ‘‘ Systematic Theology,” not because 
it partakes of the nature of a formal treatise, but because it discusses 
in a popular and literary style most of the important problems that Dr. 
Strong has treated with a more rigid scientific method in his Systematic 
Theology. tis, if we may so say, a translation of dogmatic theology 
into popular theology. It is not to be inferred from this that there is 
any loose thinking or loz7e.writing. Dr. Strong is a firm believer in 
the capacity of plain peg th of fair average intelligence and culture, to 
comprehend the profourita # truths of theology, if the truths are prop- 
erly expounded. And he is past master in the art of exposition. For 
absolute clearness of statement, combined with a grace of style gen- 
erally looked for only in purely literary essays, we know of nothing 
superior to these papers. No theological essays that we have ever read, 
with the one exception of Dr. Shedd’s unsurpassable volume, come 
within gunshot of these. Does this appear to be a risky assertion? 
Let any reader who so thinks taste for himself, and if he knows a 
good thing when he sees it he will be forever grateful for the sug- 
gestion. 
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It does not necessarily follow that one will approve all of Dr. 
Strong’s teachings in these essays and sermons, many of which cover 
ground stoutly contested for generations, and doubtless to be con- 
tested for generations to come. We may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
saying that neither the essay on ‘‘ The Will in Theology,” nor ‘‘ Modi- 
fied Calvinism,” seems to be the final word on the freedom of the will, 
though both are able and suggestive discussions. The essay on ‘‘ The 
Method of Inspiration ” does not, to our mind, quite clear up the differ- 
ence between illumination and inspiration. And, for our part, we 
should dissent from some of the critical judgments pronounced in the 
very admirable papers on Dante and Robert Browning. But a book 
with every part of which every reader should agree—supposing such a 
book possible—would be a miracle of dullness. It would by no means 
be true to say of Dr. Strong’s book that it starts more questions than it 
settles, but it is just to say that it is stimulating and suggestive to a 
remarkable degree. It will add measurably to the very high reputation 
of its author for accurate scholarship, knowledge of the Scriptures, 
clear thinking, sound common sense and literary art. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. By Josian Parsons 
CookE, LL.D., Acting Professor of Chemistry and Sihicediony in Har- 
vard University. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

This volume has in several respects a rare interest: in its title, its 
author, its history, its dedication, and its relation to no less than six 
other volumes that have come from the University dedicated two cen- 
turies and a half ago to ‘‘ Christ and the Church,” and incapable of 
proving faithless to its trustful founders. ‘‘ Science” is but a gradual 
increasing aid to faith supplied by a few investigative minds. ‘‘ Faith” 
is the inborn and necessary guide of every human being in all stages of 
practical life, since the agricultural chemist is no less a subordinate 
assistant to the myriads of farmers toiling to feed the world than is 
science in any department but the hand-maid to faith alike in man’s 
secular and religious life. The first and last charm of this volume is 
its recognition, alike divinely reverent and humanly courtly, of this 
real mission of science; alike apparent in its first and second oral 
presentation to select New York and Boston audiences, and now in writ- 
ten form addressing itself to the intelligent and appreciative American 
people. Its author is one who has seldom been drawn, as was Agassiz 
often, to address audiences distant from his lecture-room; and hence 
the clustered ripe fruit from Eshcol whic bends the pole on which 
it is borne. Its history shows that HorZme. rule of publication has 
been followed. The germinal thought, aSsoffé author states, was pre- 
sented more than twenty-five years ago on the Graham foundation, in 
Brooklyn in a course of lectures then published under the title, ‘‘ Re- 
ligion and Chemistry, or Proofs of God’s plan in the Constitution of 
the Atmosphere.” Yet more, this course of lectures, delivered first 
before the Union Theological Seminary of New York, in the spring of 
1887, was tested before the Lowell Institute of Boston during the win- 
ter and spring months of the present year, until now it is given to the 
public through the honored publishing house of the Carters. Its touch- 
ing, as well as specially fitting dedication to ‘‘ Roswell Dwight Hitch- 
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cock,” who, just at the close of his eminent service, listened with de- 
light while presiding over the course as first delivered, gives a personal 
interest to inteiligent readers, for, just as hundreds of auditors watch 
the countenances of leaders on the platform while drinking in a stimu- 
lating popular address, so to thousands of readers the thought that Dr. 
Hitchcock was nearest to the lecturer and specially sympathetic in the 
first utterance of these lectures will inspire confidence in readers who 
might not trust themselves as judges. 

To those who, either from ancestral or from other kindred sym- 
pathy, watch with interest whatever comes from Harvard University in 
line with the comprehensive truth ever maintained by strict construc- 
tionists in adherence to both the letter and spirit of the teachings of 
Divine Revelation, this volume adds a delight which not all readers 
can share. The college of the Bible-loving Puritans and of the con- 
secrated Pilgrims, whose first two Presidents shared the convictions of 
Roger Williams, as did also its two most bountiful early donors—that- 
College has sent forth a succession of voices that claim widespread and 
thoughtful attention. This volume is the sixth of a succession of 
courses of lectures given before the Union Theological Seminary on a 
foundation established by Mr. E. B. Ely, in 1865, and among its speci- 
ally careful selection appear two men of Cambridge, the third being by 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Professor of Divinity in Harvard University. Yet 
more: The author of this volune is the sixth in a series of Cambridge 
professors who have effectually met during the last forty years popular 
forms of religious scepticism that have beguiled many American col- 
lege professors. First, Greenleaf in Law, whose work on Evidence, 
lies side by side in American courts with the English Starkie, gave his 
matured powers in applying the principles of Evidence to the Har- 
mony of the Four Narratives of Christ's Life and Teachings; the most 
valuable work of the kind in the English language. Second, Agassiz’s 
from 1846, till his death, defended the integrity and Divine authority 
of the Old Testament statement as to creation, silencing the super- 
ficial voice of atheistit clamor in opposition to the declaration of Moses 
and David, of Isaiah and Daniel, of John and Paul. Third, Peabody 
pointed out the fallacy of agnostic advocates, who, by declaring that 
man cannot ‘‘know’’ whether there is or is not a Divine Being, make 
law the sport of fancy, and government the trick of deceivers—Pea- 
body, directing attention to the fact that the term ‘‘ comprehension ”’ is 
by special pleaders artfully substituted for ‘‘ apprehension ”; for, who 
does not ‘‘ apprehend” alike the positive existence of infinite space and 
of Infinite Mind ruling throughout the universe, though his man in- 
tellect cannot comprehend the simplest facts in nature? Fourth, Abbot, 
roused by new assaults on the fourth Gospel—the keystone in the arch 
around the Divine throne—wore himself out in the defence of its integ- 
rity and guarded its ever perfection. Fifth, Bowen in Philosophy, 
seeing as did the eminent statesmen of the American Revolution, that 
popular doubt, fostered by superficial students as to the Divine author- 
ity of the Bible as a revelation from God, threatened the godless anar- 
chy, which as in Paris has manifested itself in Chicago—Bowen has 
brought all his power to arrest the undermining flood. And nowsixth, 
comes Dr. Cooke’s Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. 

Though no mere outline can do anything like full justice to the 
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close logic everywhere wrought into this comprehensive survey, and 
though copious disconnected extracts fail to hold its connections, yet 
the hinging links may be sufficiently scanned to test the value of the 
chain. The ten lectures are entitled 1st. ‘‘ The Argument of Natural 
Theology ;” 2d. ‘‘ Preparing the Way ;” 3d. ‘‘ The Induction of New- 
ton ;” 4th. ‘‘ Deduction ;” 5th. ‘‘ Examples of Scientific Investigation ;” 
6th. ‘*Laws of Nature;” 7th. ‘‘ Determinate and Indeterminate 
Laws ;” 8th. ‘‘ Theories or Systems of Science;’’ 9th. ‘* Predominant 
Principles of Scientific Thought;” 1oth. ‘‘ The Systems Compared : 
Religion and Science.” 

In his first lecture the author calls attention to the confusion caused 
by the expression, ‘‘ Design supposes a designer ;” since the fact of de- 
sign must bereached by induction, whereas it is by deduction, after the sci- 
entific establishment of existing design, that the conclusion thus stated is 
reached. Here law students call to mind that their authorities in moral 
science and in systematized codes of law take for granted that the “‘ in- 
duction” by which statutes have reached their form rests on common 
conviction, in all ages alike recognized, and hence Wayland and 
Blackstone, like Paul to the Romans, begin with ‘‘deduction.”? As a 
master in ‘‘ material” science, Dr. Cooke proposes, and wisely, to carry 
the method of ‘‘ induction ” into ‘‘ spiritual” science. With admirable 
propriety, therefore, he states: ‘‘ The conception of God” is ‘‘a sugges- 
tion of nature confirmed by experience,” and, he adds, ‘‘ Christ said: 
‘If ye do my will ye shall know of the doctrine; ’” the Divine Teacher 
himself demanding inductive investigation. Dr. Cooke here alludes 
to the course of lectures given by him in Brooklyn twenty-five years 
before ; and hence, true to the method of natural science yet not under- 
taking ‘‘ontological arguments based on the equally definite facts 
of consciousness,” he proposes to draw his ‘‘ arguments from the facts 
of external nature.” He makes just allusion to the distinction between 
knowledge of ‘‘ the Almighty ” and knowledge of ‘‘ Jehovah,” replying 
without direct allusion, to the flippant perversion of Exod. vii 3, suffi- 
ciently explained by collation with Exod. iii: 6, 13, 14, andv: 1, 2; 
statements incapable of perversion by such a Bible student as Dr. 
Cooke proves himself everywhere to be. In concluding this lecture it is 
well stated that every attempt to “‘set aside the inductive from nature,” 
by ‘‘ showing how this universe might have issued without an intelligent 
Creator, from the time of the ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms,’ of 
Lucretius, to the ‘ struggle for life’ of Darwin has signally failed.” 

The merit of the second lecture is that Dr. Cooke, like Agassiz, 
declares the legitimacy of Aristotle’s logical analysis as opposed to 
Bacon’s criticism and counter methods. He cites Aristotle’s statement : 
**Induction makes clear, only it does not prove; ” and traces at length 
his masterly distinction between induction and deduction; in which 
Aristotle met the speculations of Plato as Dr. Cooke does those of 
theorizers of the present day; the ‘‘syllogism,” borrowed by Aristotle 
from the Sanscrit of Gotama, recognizing the true linking of premises 
leading to legitimate conclusions. In this Dr. Cooke agreed with 
Whewell, from whose History of the Inductive Seiences he quotes, 
and he cites with a turn of thought worthy the pulpit, Moses’ statement 
that man was ‘‘ made in the image of God.” The cause of the progress 
of modern science he thus characterizes: ‘‘ To explain such a wide- 
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spread intellectual movement we must look to a more potent cause 
than the influence of any man, however great; and as it seems to me, 
this great revolution can be directly traced to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and to the spirit of humility and self-devotion which its founder 
sanctified and rendered glorious.” ° 

Thus introduced, the history of the special ‘‘ induction,” attesting 
universal mutual attraction, suggested by Grecian sages dimly, alluded 
to by Arabian chemists, but elaborated by Copernicus and demonstrated 
by Newton, is exhaustively considered. The true field of ‘‘ deduction ” 
in the pure mathematics, and in chemical analysis and synthesis, is then 
traced, and the causes of ‘‘ uncertainty, of probable error and of con- 
stant error,” are traced by a master mind in chemical science. Exam- 
ples of successful ‘‘ inductions” down to the discovery of the planet 
Neptune are detailed, ‘‘deductions” from scientific principles fully 
established being made to take their appropriate place in the chain of 
successive investigations. Under the ‘‘ Laws of Nature” statements of 
Jevons are cited with approval. A ‘‘law of nature” is defined to be 
‘*4 declaration or statement of a certain order, sequence, or relation 
observed among material phenomena.” In this definition every word 
is weighty, and specially illustrative of, as well as in harmony with, 
Blackstone’s definition given by jurists, ‘‘ Law is a rule of action pre- 
scribed by adequate authority ;” for, certain as are the ‘‘ order, sequence 
and relation of materia phenomena,” those of mora/ relation are 
equally distinct in ‘‘ human consciousness,” and their Zenalty, inflicted 
by adequate authority, has always been as ‘‘certain” as is the opera- 
tion of material law. Under ‘‘ Determinate and Indeterminate Law ” 
natural science is made instructive in its suggestions to religious teach- 
ers, ‘‘ nature” alone, as the Bible to the Christian preacher, being the 
final appeal. ‘‘ Theories of science,” hotly opposed, find their coun- 
terpart in ‘‘dogmas” in theology as distinct from simple Scripture 
statement, ‘‘ positivists”” and their a friori speculative theories being 
prominent in the lecturer’s thought, while the defects of the reason- 
ings of Darwin are manifestly recognized. 

On ‘‘ Theories or Systems of Sciences” Dr. Cooke has suggestive 
statements, some requiring care in the application. The remark, 
‘¢ Man’s discernment and God’s inspiration blend together, and no one 
can distinguish the point where they meet,” may be in the view appar- 
ently designed like the action of the human and the Divine when the 
palsied man stretched out his hand; yet in cause they were distinct, 
though in eféct indissolubly blended. The associated remark as to the 
‘* positive philosophy,” individual and special, not generally accepted 
and universal in its deductive data, seems to draw the just line. The 
application to the undulatory theory of light, to the transmission of heat, 
to molecular structure and atomic analysis, is profound. As to the 
three postulates of Darwin, the statement is made: ‘‘ There is not one 
of these propositions which has been demonstrated beyond reasonable 
doubt.” The ‘‘ Predominant Principles of Scientific Thought” are 
made to consist mainly in the principles of ‘‘ analogy and continuity,” 
‘‘ illegitimate analogies ” and ‘‘ breaks in continuity” being especially 
discussed ; while the consideration of free will and of Divine ‘‘ fore 
knowledge,” which Dr. Cooke maintains is ‘‘ actual knowledge,” is 
made to indicate the vital ‘‘ distinction between the material and the 
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immaterial.” It is admitted that ‘‘no man as yet has been able to 
discover traces of the first introduction of a new species,” and yet cau- 
tion is suggested as to the interpretation of Genesis in describing the 
original creation ‘‘ by the great I AM.” 

In the tenth and concluding lecture it is urged that the ruling 
truth of Christian faith has been the ‘‘ positive fulfillment in Jesus ”’ of 
what had been long promised, while the aspirations of Socrates and 
Plato failed of such fulfillment. It was ‘‘ experience realized” that 
gave the ‘‘ power of the Gospel.”” The lessons urged on students for 
the ministry by the eminent man of science include these: that the 
concrete life, the illustrated doctrine, the spiritual as superior to the 
material in all the analogies of Christ, the Great Teacher, be the theme 
of the pulpit. 

In parting from this rich contribution to current thought, it is a 
delight to the Christian student to find ‘‘ motes in the eye” as rare as 
oversights in literary finish, exemplified on p. 39 by ‘‘ four first” for 
‘* first four,’ and on p. 289 by ‘‘on to” for ‘‘upon.” The lecturer, 
the presiding officer, the general title of the series, the successive 
themes and the final issues, emphasize with an authority seldom so 
avowed these facts specially needed in our day and land: First, it is 
the great army of the Christian church, with its appointed ministry, to 
which men of science look as the hope of all humanity holds dear. Sec- , 
ond, true men of science are counselors of indispensable value to Chris- 
tian preachers and pastors. Third, the scientist is shut up to knowledge 
in a very narrow range, and can most fully appreciate the rule of 
‘¢ faith ” by which he and all men must alike be guided in practical life. 
Fourth, the scientists as truly as the statesmen of the American republic 
feel their dependence on the “spiritual” host, who are the defense of 
all they hold dear. Can such a trust be trifling ? 

G. W. SAMSON. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Report of the Centenary Conference on the Protestant Missions of the 
World, held in Exeter Hall, London, June 9-19, 1888. Edited by the 
REv. JAMES JOHNSTON, F.S.S., Secretary of the Conference. In two vol- 
umes. London: Nisbet & Co. New York: Fleming H. Revell. 


These two large volumes, of nearly twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, are a sort of encyclopedia of missions, a storehouse of mission- 
ary information. It will be remembered that in June last the World’s 
Conference of Protestant Missions assembled in London, that there 
were nearly sixteen hundred delegates from all over the world and repre- 
senting all denominations of Protestants. Since quite frequently sessions 
were held simultaneously, no one delegate could possibly attend every ses- 
sion of this great congress of missions. Often also the papers greatly 
exceeded the length allowed to them, and the choicest parts were 
omitted. In the volumes before us only so much of the addresses is cut 
out as would be but repetitions in different sessions of the same state- 
ments. Full and accurate reports of the written addresses and (from 
stenographic reports of the most skilled set of stenographers London 
has), also, most careful reports of the remarks of those who spoke ex- 
tempore are given. The volumes are lacking in one single respect. 
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There are no accounts, statistical or otherwise, of the labors of the soci- 
eties individually; this is however supplied in Zhe Missionary 
Year-Book (London: The Religious Tract Society, 2s. 6d) which 
gives historical and statistical information of the missionary societies of 
Great Britain, Europe, and America. The report is arranged some- 
what differently from the actual proceedings of the Conference. First, 
we have the increase and influence of Islam, Buddhism and other sys- 
tems of religion, the Roman Catholic missions, the relations of home 
and foreign missions, commerce and missions, then a contrast of the 
state of the world a hundred years ago and now as respects foreign mis- 
sions. In the second part the mission fields are separately surveyed. 
In the third part special missionary topics are considered, missions to 
the Jews, medical missions, women’s missions to women, the present 
duty of the Church. At the end of Volume I. is the account of the vale- 
dictory meetings, with the addresses on the relations of the Bible and 
Christian literature to missions, and with those on the opium trade with 
China, the liquor trade with Africa, and government license of vice in 
India. The Rev. S. M. Jackson, a Presbyterian minister of New York, 
contributes to this volume a most excellent little missionary bibliography, 
giv ng the names, in classified lists, of a large number of the best books 
on imissionary topics. The Second Volume has to do with the meet- 
_ ings for ‘‘members only.” The reports of these sessions are not, as 

one might ‘expect, ‘‘ edited by suppression ” of incautious utterances 
and the like, but are given, apparently, with verbal exactness. Mis- 
sionary methods, medical missions, women’s work, education and mis- 
sions, literature and missions, the organization of native churches, and 
missionary comity are all fully treated. Upon this last topic as far 
as one’s recollection goes, the report is wholly accurate, even to the re- 
production of the names of those societies that were referred to as 
violating the laws of Christian comity. Our own denomination was both 
attacked and defended. The books are thoroughly indexed. 

From the very brief and condensed sketch of the contents of these 
massive volumes it will be seen that there is hardly a topic of present in- 
terest in connection with missions that has not been dwelt upon, and 
the owner of the work will have at hand a reference book of the greatest 
value. In order to secure a larger circulation for the volumes a sumof 
money was given to pay a large part of the cost of their production, so 
that the New York (and Chicago) publisher‘is able to sell them at $2 
for the two volumes. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. By Isaac Tay.or, M.A., Litt. D. 
Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Canon Taylor has become well known as the leader, not in point of 
time, but in point of position and force of character, in an attack on 
Christian missions. He has, in papers before the Church Congress and 
in the great Reviews, been giving blow after blow to missions. His 
principal point of attack is the work of the Church Missionary Society. 
The mission work of the Church of England is carried on by two bodies: 
one representing the High Church party—the Society of the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel and the Universities’ Missions ; and the other repre- 
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senting the Evangelicals, the non-ritualistic branch—the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Canon Taylor’s assault is directed wholly against the 
latter. The Canon followed up his plea, at the Wolverhampton Church 
Congress, that Mohammedanism is a semi-Christianity, by a charge 
that the work of the Church Missionary Society is mismanaged and that 
its missions are a lamentable failure, due to improper methods of work. 
A year ago Canon Taylor spent a time in Egypt. He had been the re- 
cipient of so many kindly written letters from Moslems of note in Egypt, 
as well as in Turkey and Syria and Persia, that he determined te spend 
some months among the followers of Islam, in the study of their prin- 
ciples and life. He found his every opinion confirmed and returned to 
England a more enthusiastic advocate of Islam’s claims as a sister faith 
to Christianity. Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book contains the 
story of his visit, the record of his impressions, and the new statement 
of his argument. The Canon attempts to prove, and his argument is 
very plausible, that a vast change has taken place in recent years in the 
Moslem world. He shows, that, as far as his observation went (and of 
course before excepting it fully we shall do well to await confirmations 
from others and from more extended observations), both the customs 
and the beliefs of Mohammedans are approximating those of Christians. 
All of this may be due, as indirect results, to Christian missions; yet 
this doés not occur to Canon Taylor, who rather would believe that it 
has come about in spite of mission teaching. Canon Taylor shows, 
rather despairingly, since it saps the strength of his whole argument, 
that Islam will never accept the doctrine of a crucified Saviour. The 
book is well written, and the friends of missions will find it a very sug- 
gestive little volume. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 





